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For the Companion. 
JOE PAULLET’S FOLLY. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


“Mother!’’ Joe Paullet dashed through the 
barnyard, leaped the garden fence, and rushed, 
hot and breathless, into the shaded porch where 
his mother sat sewing, a pale old Quaker lady 
beside her. 

“Mother, the boys are going on an expedition 
up Wolf Creek, nutting and fishing; start to- 
morrow morning, and camp out all night in the 
woods,—Jim Slater’s tent, you know! CanI go?” 

“0 Josy!’’ cried a feeble voice, and a boy’s 
pale face, all alight with excitement, was thrust 
out of a hammock which was slung under the 
walnut tree. 

Joe, who was a stout, red-faced boy of twelve, 
shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

‘Don’t call me Josy. Girls and babies have 
such names. I say, mother, can I go?” 

Mrs. Paullet looked anxiously from one brother 
tothe other. The little face in the hammock 
grew more eager. ‘‘O mother! Could I? It is 
so many years since I was out nutting, and I 
never camped out in my life.” 

“Of course you can’t go, Charley Paullet! Do 
you think I’m going to play sick-nurse for two 
days?” cried Joe, savagely. 

Charley drew back as though he had been 
struck a blow. 

“No, of course not, Josy. I didn’t think.” 

By this time a gang of boys had followed Joe, 
and stood on the steps of the porch. Two or 
three of them cried “Shame!” and Jim Slater 
burst out with,— 

“Indeed but you shall go, Charley! It will be 
perfectly safe, Mrs. Paullet. Old Jacob will 
drive us up to the head of Wolf Creek, and there 
we'll pitch the tent, and Charley can catch the 
nuts as we throw them down; or he can fish, or 
lie in the tent and read. And we’ll cook our 
own meals, and Charley’s splendid at boiling 
ham!” 

“Oh, he must come!” the boys all cried in 
chorus,—all except Joe, who stood glowering 
sullenly at his brother. 

“TI cannot promise, boys, until I consult Dr. 
Kane. Joe can go. Perhaps he will enjoy his 
sport more when he thinks of his sick brother 
alone at home.” She tried to speak severely, 
but her voice trembled and the tears came. 

Joe shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘Pshaw!”’ 
he growled, going down the walk. ‘Mother al- 
ways contrives to take the pleasure out of every- 
thing, thrusting in that whining baby.” 

“Charley is not half the whiner you are, Joe 
Paullet, if he is sick,’’ said Slater, who hada 
mind and tongue of his own. 

Mrs. Paullet did not speak until Charley had 
crept away slowly, to feed his chickens. He 
walked with a-cane, though he was not lame, 
and leaned on it as he walked. 

The old Quakeress looked after him with a 
sigh. ‘I thought thee said, Susan, that the boy 
was growing stronger. I see but little change in 
him since I was here last year.” 

“Oh, there isa change. Until this last winter 
Dr. Kane never encouraged me to hope that he 


could live. Now he says every chance is in his 
favor. He is so clever a boy, too; as far ad- 


vanced in his studies as young men of nineteen, 
in spite of his illness. Sometimes I think he will 
be the stay and comfort of my old age. He is 
as gentle and affectionate as a girl,—poor little 
Charley!” 

“Joseph does not agree with thee in thy 
praises of Charley, I fancy,” said Aunt Maria. 

“T cannot understand Joseph,” said his moth- 
er. “During the last year or two he has grown 
hard and bitter to his brother. He has his 
friends among other boys, to whom he is kind | 
and generous; but he has no pity for Charley. 
The other boys are very tender with the little 
fellow, but Joe looks at him as he goes hobbling 
about as though he wished him dead.” | 

Dr. Kane gave Charley permission to go. 
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JOE PAULLET’S FOLLY. 


“Out-door life was what the boy needed,” he 
said, “‘and with his big brother to take care of 
him, there was no danger.”’ 

Joe went off muttering what seemed very like 
an oath. Three years ago, he and Charley had 
slept in one bed; played and studied together, 
had not a book, a toy, a thought separate. He 
remembered very well how he had fought Tom 
Pratt for calling Charley Miss Whey-face, and 
how, when Charley had to give up school, he 
would watch at the window for hours to see Joe 
coming home, and to hear all that the boys had 
done. 

Now—oh, well, it was all different now. Joe 
felt himself a man; was proud of his bigness of 
body, his gruff voice, his rough manner to his 
mother, very much as the young ox in the mead- 
ow rejoices in his beef and hot blood and ability 
to kick. Charley had somehow dwindled out of 
his real life, and was in Joe’s view a puny, mis- 
erable burden, perpetually standing in his way. 

“I think,” said Charley to his mother in the 
evening, “‘I had better not go. Jusy would have 
more fun himself without me. It is hardly fair 
that he should be bothered with me.” 

“Pll take care of you,”’ cried Jim Slater. 

“T wish you to go, Charley,” said his mother. 
She took Joe aside, and tried to rouse his pity 
for the little fellow, but all to no purpose. He 
listened in sullen silence. The boy seemed ut- 
terly changed from his old self. 

During the whole of the ride to Wolf’s Creek, 
he did not come near Charley, but remained 
with the other boys in the front of the wagon. 
Charley, who was usually full of fun, grew 
very pale and quiet. He had fancied that when 
they were once out in the woods together, Joe 
would remember the good old times, and speak 
kindly to him. 

He thought he would give anything to have 
him clap him on the back, and shout, ‘‘Hillo, 
cap!’’ again, as he used to do. 

Charley helped build the fire and cook the 
supper, and brought a plate to Joe, saying, 
“Here’s a bit of ham I did for you myself extra 
nice, Joe.” 

But Joe gave the plate a shove, and grunted 
out that he reckoned he could cook what he 
wanted himself. 

There was a certain Tom Pratt of the party 
the same whom Joe had thrashed long ago. 
He never had liked Charley, and had his own 
reasons for urging Joe to neglect and annoy 
him. The next morning, while the other boys 
had gone nutting down the mountain, Charley 
took his rod and began to fish, but soon fell fast 
asleep in the warm sunshine. Joe and Tom 


| were on the hill, near the tent. 


“Charley’s a nuisance, always tagging after 
you, Joe.” 


“That’s so,”’ growled Joe. 

“Tt would be a good thing if he’d go back with 
old Jacob this afternoon.” 

“Yes; but it can’t be done.’”’ 

“J think I can manage it,’’ after a pause. 
“Let's give hima good scare,—knock some life 
into him, eh? See here.” 

“What's that? Powder?” 

‘Hush-sh! Yes. Now I'll tell you. We'll 
make a circle about him, far enough off not to 
hurt him, you understand. I’ve got a pack of 
fire-crackers, and we can put them near by, so 
they’ll go off. This string will make a slow- 
match. We'll have time to be a mile away be- 
fore they explode.” 

“It might kill him, Tom.”’ 

“Kill him! nonsense! Do you think I’ve a 
mind to be hung? You can drop the powder 
yourself. Just scare up his small wits, and send 
him home with Jacob to his mammy, where he 
belongs.” 

“She'll nurse him! 
black sheep.” 

‘Well, come on.’ Joe got up and took the 
powder. The black line was dropped in a circle 
about the sleeping boy, the crackers and fuse 
arranged, and the match applied. Then the 


He’s the lamb and I’m the 


light and terror at their hearts, down the hill. 

They had scarcely reached the foot when an 
explosion was heard, then a feeble, shrill cry, 
then a louder report, and after that a single call. 

“Oh, Josy!” 

‘*He’s calling me to help him!”’ 

Tom clutched him with both hands. 
want to let them know we’re here?” 

“He does not make asound! Oh, I’m afraid 
we've killed him!” 

Tom’s shaking hands loosened, and Joe darted 
up, reaching the top of the hill just as old black 
Jacob stooped and lifted the child, limp and mo- 
tionless, in his arms. Joe saw ata glance what 
had happened, and stood stunned. Charley had 
been roused by the first explosion; had started 
to his feet, and fallen with his face upon the line 
of powder. 

Jacob laid down the body, took up one hand, 
and let it fall. ‘‘De chile am dead. Who hab 
done dis?” 

Joe threw himself upon it. 
to me! Oh, no, no, it cannot be! It’s Joe, 
Charley! it’s Joe!’’ holding the child’s head 
close to his breast. 

“The voice ob yer brudder’s blood cries agin 
you from de ground,” said Jacob, solemnly. 

He carried Charley down to the water, rnbbed 
him and bathed his face, while the boys stood 
around trembling. 


“Do you 





More than an hour passed before the old man 
' said, “Praise de Lord, de boy draws his breff. 


mischief-makers ran headlong, with a guilty de-| 


Put in de hosses, chillen. 
de doctor afore nightfall.”’ 
Charley was laid on the heaped straw in the 
wagon, while Joe sat beside him, and they were 
driven slowly down the hill. Every jolt of the 
wheels brought forth a ery from the tortured 
boy. At last he moaned, “Josy!”’ 

“I’m here, Charley.” 

“T didn’t know. Could I hold your hand?” 

Joe felt as if it was a murderous hand touch- 
ing the body he had killed. 

I shall not tell of all the horrors of that night, 
—how until morning they waited for the boy to 
die, so great had been the nervous shock to his 
feeble frame. It was a night of which Joseph 
Paullet never spoke afterwards, although it 
changed the whole current of his life. 

Just as morning dawned, the doctor beckoned 
him into the chamber. On the bed lay the little 
thin figure, the face covered with white ban- 


I must get him to 


dages. His mother sat beside him, his head on 
her breast. 
“Joseph,” said the doctor, kindly, “I thought 


you would wish to be near your brother. Take 
his hand; let him feel that all whom he loves are 
near him. There is something I must tell him. 
Charley,’’—the old man’s voice was unsteady,— 
“God has spared you to us, my boy. But your 
eyes—the powder entered both. You will never 
see again.” 

Charley was only a boy. He started up, and 
then turned and clung to his mother. 

It was five minutes before Joe spoxe. Then 
his voice sounded full and strong as a man's, 
He stood up, still holding his brother by the hand. 

“Mother, I did this thing. I loved Charley. 
But the devil had possession of me. I want to 
say now, before Charley and you, and before my 
God, that from this night I give myself to my 
brother. I will spend my life in making up to 
him what [ have taken from him.” 

“It is easy to promise,”’ said the doctor, when 
he had gone home. “A boy’s words are wild 
words. No good will ever come of Joe Paullet.” 





Our story is, as to facts, a true story. There 
was no outburst of sentiment in Joe Paullet’s 
course, but hard, practical work. Mrs. Paullet’s 
means were small. From that day Joe betook 
to hard work at school, to fit himself to earn 
money, and at home helping Charley with his 
lessons. 

The boys went through college together, Joe 
being the eyes for his brother, who often did the 
brain work for him. 

Joe became a man of business. He was 
shrewd, honest, and as it proved after awhile, 
possessed of exceptional financial ability. “He 
made money hand-over-hand,”’ people said, in the 
city, while Charley and his mother remained on 
the homestead. One use Joe made of his money 
was to surround them with every luxury which 





“Charley, speak | 


his eager fancy could devise. Charley’s strong- 
| est passion was for music. He had the best 
| masters; was sent for years abroad to study. 
| They are gray-headed, middle-aged men now, 
| and live together at the old farm, which is one 
of the most beautiful country seats in the West. 
| Their mother is still living, and always calls 
them ‘“‘the boys.’’ There is no sign of loss or 
sacrifice or martyrdom in either of them. The 
| house is the centre of the society of the city, 
| near which it stands, and there are no more gen- 
ial, happier old fellows or shrewder thinkers than 
the Paullet brothers. 
| Joe never married. There was a whispered 
story that he loved a pretty little cousin who vis- 
ited his mother years ago, but finding that Char- 
| ley had cared for her too, never told his love. 
| She refused to marry Charley. Joe had little 
reason to doubt his success if he asked her to be 
| his wife. ‘But how could I bring her home to 
make him miserable?” he said to his mother, 
So she passed out of his life. He was a qui- 
eter, kinder man after that; but he never cared 
for another woman. 
How kind and tender a man he is all the poor 
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about him know; but nobody as well as Char- 


ey. 

XeDear old Joe!’’ he says to his mother, some- 
times. ‘Life has been very beautiful and good 
for him and me! God knew what was best for 
your boys.”’ 

So they go tranquilly, hand in hand, down the 
hill together. 


For the Companion. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 

She was such a tiny creature, so fair, so fresh, 
so joyous! You have seen the flower market of 
the Madeleine, in Paris, perhaps. If so, it was a 
pretty sight that met your vision on a Tuesday 
or a Friday. 

The large booths, open at both ends, erected 
for the time, and filled with flowers, some of 
them in pots, some tied in clumps of damp green 
moss, some sprinkled with exquisite ferns, and 
never anything inbarmonious. 

Instead of the clumsy bouquets made up of 
every color nature affords, here are but two, 
rarely over three. For instance there are vio- 
lets, white and blue. Not a wilted leaf to be 

. seen,—instead, they are covered with fine drops 
of dew. There are the pansies, sweet pinks, 
mignonette,—ah, its fragrance fills all the air! 

Now look at the flower-sellers, There is an 
air of refinement about them, for which you 
look in vain in most other countries, How neat, 
how clean, how graceful, those young girls, who 
sit knitting at their tables, having a smile, a 
pretty word for every one. 

And there are the men, reading, sipping their 
coffee or their sweetened water, and chattering 
away like so many magpies. ‘The whole atmos- 
phere is redolent of fragrance and beauty. One 
forgets the noise, and bustle, and traffic of the 
outside barbarians, the common-place offices of 
life. Here are the reminders of all things love- 
ly and gentle. 

But my flower-girl—my rara avis! A white 
cap, white as drifted snow, and edged with deli- 
icate lace set on her pretty curls, coming down 
in a point on her forehead. She looked up at 
me as if I had known her all her life. It was a 
pleasure to gaze on her and the pretty arrange- 
ment of her little table. 

“TI do not see the flowers I want’’—I said, look- 
ing over the dainty display—‘‘jonquils.”’ 

“Ah, | have them;’ and forthwith she took 
from a drawer a soft little bundle, all done up 
in white cotton or linen, and there they were, 
fresh, and breathing of the sod, 

“But what are these?’ I asked, noticing some 
delicate bunches, tied with a peculiar ribbon, 

**Ah, those are for the poor sick people, mad- 
ame. They go to the hospitals. The people 
come here, Sisters of Charity, priests and ladies, 
and we sell them cheaper than the rest, because 
they are for charity.” 

How little I dreamed, as I looked in her sweet 
face, where and under what circumstances I 
should see her again, 

“Who is she?’ I asked of a motherly little 
woman, for whom at home I was sure the rosy 
children were waiting. 

“Petit Angie, madam, 
of the flower-market. ler mother was a flower- 
seller before her, She was quite a child when 
the war broke out, and both her parents were 
killed. Since then she has lived among us, her 
friends, who knew and loved her mother; some- 
times with one, sometimes with another. But 
she has always managed to support herself 
bravely. Ah, the good God takes care of her, 
for she is one of His little ones.” 

“I'm going to the J/otel Dieu to-day,”’ said a 
friend early one beautiful June morning, not 
many weeks after my meeting with little Angie. 
“Would you like to go?” 

It happened to be the very place I was anxious 
to visit, and I gladly embraced the opportunity, 
We had but little time, still we contrived, as it 
was Friday, to go by the flower-market of the 
Madeleine. 

“We won't go in,” I said, “‘but buy a few 
bunches of these pinks and violets for sweet 
charity’s sake.” And yet I would have given 
something for just one peep into the beautiful 
blue eyes of the little pet of the market. 

The Tote! Dieu is the oldest and largest hos- 
pital in Paris, It has rather a sombre, gloomy 
appearance, but the wards are kept with perfect 
neatness, and the best nurses in the world are 
to be found there. 

As we entered, we took notice of several men 
apparently skating over the polished floors, but 
they were only adding to their lustre by brushes 
strapped to each foot, which were saturated in 
oil and beeswax, and upon which they performed 
their laborious work quite noiselessly. 

Here and there such tender, pathetic eyes 
looked up at us, followed our motions, and then 

turned to the walls and the curtained beds. 


We call her the pet 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








My friend had visited the particular person 
she had gone to see, an old nurse of the family, 
and we turned to go out of another corridor, | 
when I was attracted by a small band of women, 

among them two white-bonneted sisters, kneel- 

ing by a low bed. Drawing nearer, I was told | 
that one of the inmates had just died. 





great leap. It was the face of my beautiful | 


that were so like the violets she used to sell. 

I could hardly believe the evidence of my own 
senses; but there, beside me, the tears slowly 
falling over her pale cheeks, was the motherly 


knew me at once. 
“T told you she was one of God’s little ones,” 
she sobbed, “and God has taken His own. We 
had not time to nurse her in the terrible fever, 
so we brought her here.”’ 

I could not speak, but I laid the last of my lit- 
tle tokens on her still bosom, and turned away 
with tears. 





~~ 
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THE OLD SCHOOL BOOK. 


On the old school book in its dusty nook, 
With a tearful eye I gaze; 
Come down, old friend, for an hour we’ll spend 
In talking of by-gone days. 
I gaze once more, as in days of yore, 
On the task that vexed the brain; 
The lesson is done, and victory won, 
And I feel I’m a child again. 


And I seem to stand with the youthful band 
In the old house on the green; 
I hear the fun ’ere the school begun, 
And I join in the gladsome scene. 
I take my place, with a sober face: 
O’er the well-carved desk I bend, 
And hourly pore o’er the learned lore 
Of thy wonderful page, old friend. 


Then our cares were few, and our friends were true, 
And our griefs were rare and light; 
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do’no what it was, but Miss Minnie, she found out, |! Here it seemed that everybody had heard some. 


and dar war high times. 

“Dey say as de mistis ’scluded her from school, 
only her father, he comes, and begged and pray for 
her on his bended knees tokeep her. Deydon’t any 
of ’em know what it is partickler, but ’twas an orful | 
time. I tells ’em my Miss Regie ought to know for | 
herself. She’d bin mighty well raised, and bin to 


| 


as dey’d better mind dar own bizzines. Miss Doyle 


flower-girl, the pet of the market. The great | was mighty sweet on Miss Minnie once, same as she | 
blue-veined lids were partly drawn over the eyes | #7¢ on you now.” 


I thought over these words, and tried to reason 
it out. Miss Doyle’s ways were certainly not my | 
ways, neither were her tastes, inclinations, habits. | 


She had recommended books to me which only the 


I had promised him never to read them. 

“If you doubt the influence of a book, don’t read 
it till you are fifty years older,” he would say,a 
playful way of intimating that they should never be | 
read. | 

Miss Doyle’s books were chiefly hidden, and read | 
secretly. Sometimes her brief descriptions of them 
made my cheeks tingle, but I always, thank God! 
had the firmness to refuse them, to her manifest an- | 
noyance, | 

Dart said once to me, “If you ever do wrong, even 
unintentionally, you’ll be always longing to forget 
it, but you never will. A sailor cannot wash the tat- | 
too marks from his skin, though he lives to bea! 
hundred.” 

The way this was said, stamped it upon my mind. 

That same night I was wakened out of my sleep 
by the sound of footsteps. Not a little alarmed, I 
was trying to reach the bell-rope at the head of the 
bed, when Miss Roche turned from the bureau with 
a light in her hand. My fears were instantly qui- 
eted. 

Ihave said nothing of Miss Roche heretofore. She 
was a small, alert, dark West Indian, whose services 





The world was naught, (so we fondly thought) 
But a region of pure delight. 

Lut the time has sped, and the path has led 
Through the dark and tearful scene: 

And passed away are the good and gay, 
Like the old house on the green. 


But we’ll sing no more, of the days of yore, 
For the tear-drop dims the eye; 

Sleep on, old book, in thy dusty nook, 
Asin years that have glided by! 

No guilt we trace in thy honest face, 
But a mine of gold within 

Enriched the youth, as they sought for truth, 
In the old house on the green. 


——— +o 
For the Companion, 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER VII.—INTRIGUE AND PRINCIPLE. 


The gaudy display of Rosebank, the absence of 
true refinement, the constant resort to wine, the 
feasting and confusion, were not to my taste. Alice, 
too, seemed changed. She grew languid, except 
when talking of St. Bouve. 

“TI take so much pleasure in flirting with him,” she 
said to me, unguardedly, one day, coming into my 
room, “‘because I’m sure it vexes that artful little 
Minnie. She thinks St. Bouve isa veritable saint, 
and if she suspects me of writing him a note, or of 
meeting him, I’m sure it worries her almost to 
death.” 

“Do you really intend to keep up this flirtation?” 
Tasked. 

“To the bitter end,” she laughed back. 

“It may be bitter, bitterer than you imagine,’ I 
said, praying to myself that my words might have 
some influence, “I never could imagine any one, 
much less a girl not yet out of school, going serious- 
ly to work to break hearts. I have such a horror of 
flirtation.” 

“You are unlike all the girls I know, then,” she 
made careless reply. “Who in the world trained 
you, you young Virginia nonesuch ?” 

“My father and my brother, in that particular vir- 
tue, if virtue it be,” was my reply. “It was always 
my father’s fear that if I went from home to school, 
some such influence might do me harm. Therefore 
he cautioned me while I was still very young. My 
brother had a friend who, in consequence of what 
is called a harmless flirtation—as if any flirtation 
could be harmless—lost his life.’’ 

“My dear child, I have flirted ever since I can re- 
member,” she laughed back. “It is second nature.” 

“But you know better,” I said, my anger rising, as 
I stood up.” You are nota heathen! You certainly 
know better.” 

“Oh, I’ve never done any serious harm,” she re- 
plied, seeing how very much in earnest I was. “If 
I had, I might have been warned. As it is, I shall 
wait till something desperate takes place. If I 
should happen to break St. Minnie’s heart, though, 
instead of St. Bouve’s”—— 

I would not hear the conclusion of her speech. I 
was tooangry. I walked straight out of the room, 
and closed the door. 

So this was the girl I had almost worshipped, had 
set up as a model, had longed to introduce to my 
brother; indeed, had almost raved about in my let- 
ters! How fast she was disclosing what very com- 
mon clay she was! And yet I dreaded the disen- 
chantment. Her smile, her words, could yet stir my 
heart. There must be something good and noble 
under such glorious beauty. 

“They thinks it squeer down in de kitchen that 
you should make so much of that Miss Doyle, Miss 
Regie,” said Sooty, one evening, as she loosened the 
plaits of my hair. “They says as Mistis Grabup 
don’t fancy her, and there’s something wrong about 





her as happened befo’ we come here to school. [° 


madame thought herself very fortunate in securing. 
| Neither housekeeper nor teacher, she occupied a 

position between the two, on occasions helping in 
| the school-room. She always talked by jerks, and 
| had duplicate keys for every lock in the house. 
Miss Doyle called her “the French spy.” 
| “What is the matter, Miss Roche?” I asked, see- 
ing a bundle of linen and a bottle in her hand. 

“Never mind—sorry waked you—go sleep again— 
sickness—good-night.” 

I wondered who was sick, as the tidy little figure 
in black vanished, and laid awake some time longer, 
reviewing recent experiences, when a succession of 
convulsive shrieks thrilled and startled me. 

The voice was Minnie Braddock’s, 

I started to go to madame’s room, but utter silence 
| followed, and I was so frightened that my fears re- 

strained me. The trouble, whatever it might be, 
| was over. 

In the morning 1 saw no one till I went down to 
breakfast. Our meals were served in the long room 
on the first floor, that had originally been the parlor 
of the old house. 

Twenty-five pupils, including the juniors, gener- 
ally sat at table, 

It was a pleasant room, where six windows let in 
the sunlight, and in summer looked upon pretty gar- 
den-plats. 

Madame Braddock never appeared at breakfast. 
Either Miss Myrtle or Miss Minnie superintended. 

This particular morning we were all surprised 
when Miss Roche came forward and took the seat 
of honor. In a moment I discovered another ab- 
sentee. Miss Doyle’s seat was vacant. 

I asked my next neighbor, Miss Scott, who was 
probably puzzling over some question in mathemat- 
ics, and looking for the solution in her coffee, who 
was ill. She only shook her grave head, and went 
on with her studies. I was nonplussed. Three of 
the pupils absent, and every one asking her neigh- 
bor what was the matter. 

Miss Roche looked pale, and evidently had not 
slept. She had been in my room long after mid- 
night, for I heard the clock striking two as she left 

From the breakfast room we went into the par- 
lor. Here, also, Miss Roche officiated at morning 
prayers. Everybody seemed mystified. Whatcould 
it all mean? 

On my passage to the school-room, I waylaid the 
little woman. She looked at me with a vexed ex- 
pression. 

“Get all over school,”’ she said, 
it to.” 

“But I'll tell no one.” 

“Couldn’t help it. However, if any one asks, say 
that Miss Minnie is sick.” 

An exclamation of sorrow escaped my lips. 

“You'll tell me what the matter is?” I asked, de- 
laying her. 

“Convulsions—spasms.”’ 

“Dreadful! terrible! But is she conscious? Is 
she dangerous?” 

Miss Roche had gone. I leaned against the win- 
dow, trying to realize the situation, when she ap- 
peared again. 

“Madame wishes you to take charge of the junior 
class,” she said, in her rapid way. “Geography to- 
day—no, history. She sends compliments.” 

“With pleasure; but wait one moment, Miss 
Roche,” was my reply. “Where is Miss Doyle?” 

“Under arrest—in disgrace ;”’ and the active little 
figure was off again. 

This was astonishing news indeed,—Minnie sick, I 
feared dangerously, Miss Doyle in digrace. The 
two matters had some connection, but of what kind? 

I went into the school-room much perplexed, 
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thing, and there was universal confusion. Now 
it was the madame who was ill, now it was one of 
the daughters. A vague suspicion, like an uncertain 
breeze, ruffled the general quiet, and there was very 
little study attempted. 

It was the day for French lessons. Precisely at 
three we were summoned to one of the recitation 


I looked with the rest, and my heart gave a/ Paris, too; so dey knows I thinks, ef I don’t say so, | rooms, where St. Bouve awaited us. 


He was dressed with scrupulous care that after- 
noon, and though very pale, looked the thorough, 
elegant gentleman. 

I saw his eyes often wander in a surprised way to 
the door, and I alone knew for whom he was look- 
ing. Once he came forward to speak to me; then a 
faint color flushed his cheek; he stammered, and 


. | memory of my father’s words kept out of my hands. | ended by asking some common-place question about 
woman I had spoken to in the market, She | He had once given me a list of French authors, and | the lesson. 


My seat was at the head of the class, and my desk 
close to a wide bay window, so that when I stood up 
to recite I could see into the yard or bricked enclo- 
sure ketween the two houses, a good deal wider than 
an ordinary alley. 

My proficiency in French was much greater than 
that of any of the pupils. Our residence in Paris 
had been a benefit tome. All at once, as I was con- 
jugating, I saw something in the shape of a billet 
fluttering against the side of the window, and that 
must have been swayed by a string held overhead. 

From that I glanced to St. Bouve, and it was eyi- 
dent from his expression that he had also seen it, 
My first impulse was to steady it to the sill by fixing 
it with a pin, which I could easily have done with- 
out exciting much attention. 

My second I acted upon. Taking the occa- 
sion of a simultaneous recitation, I twitched the 
note from its fastening, and dropped it into my 
pocket. St. Bouve flushed deeply, and he pressed 
his lips together like an angry man. When it came 
to my part of the lesson, he never looked at me. 

All the girls liked St. Bouve, and there never was 
amore attentive class. Ido not think many of them 
suspected what was going on between the young 
professor and Miss Doyle, though one had told me 
that young St. Bouve was like a son to the madame, 
who had had very much to do with his education, 
he having been in America since his tenth year; and 
another had volunteered the information that Min- 
nie Braddock and the professor had been everything 
to each other, in fact, like brother and sister, till 
Miss Doyle came. Then I knew why Minnie had 
always seemed to take such an interest in him. 

The lesson was over, and the girls filed out, all but 
myself. The professor was busily tying a roll of 
manuscript and placing it in a waterproot portfolio. 

I arranged my desk with the lid up, determined to 
be the Jast person in the room. The door shut. I 
drew a deep breath and closed the lid of my desk— 
to see St. Bouve standing directly before me, his 
dark eyes regarding me steadily. 

“Pardon me,” hesaidin French. ‘Ihave the van- 
ity to think the note you took in intended for me.” 

I knew the address on the outside was my own, 
but I had comprehended the facts of the case. 

Miss Doyle, supposing it might be seen by others, 
had enclosed a note for him and superscribed it tome. 

My quick temper took offence at the liberty. | 
| was angry with Miss Doyle, St. Bouve and myself. 
' She knew my sentiments, yet dared to use meas a 
|tool. Did she at heart think me as insincere as her- 
self? Did she think to make me such a one as she 

was? 

| I stood there while these thoughts and impressions 
| came and passed like lightning. What should 1do? 
| L could not be a party to any dishonorable proceed- 
ing, and I would not. Meantime the pale, hand- 
some, irresolute face was there before me. The 
girls would know that I had not yet come out, and 
would make mischievous remarks. 

“Mr. St. Bouve,” said I, and my voice trembled, 
“the note was directed to me.” 

“Will mademoiselle take the pains to look with- 
in?” he asked. LIinvoluntarily took the letter out. 
| I snatched off the envelope. I saw there two notes, 
one of them directed to St. Bouve. 

He smiled and stretched out his hand. My anger 
became so great that it made me unnaturally calm. 

“Mr. St. Bouve,” I said, rapidly, ‘do you call this 
honorable?” He started back. 

“Pardon! I thought you were Miss Doyle's best 
friend,” he said, growing very pale. 

“So I am, if I keep this note from you, Mr. St. 
Bouve.” I trembled in every limb at my own dar- 
ing, but I went resolutely on. “This place is 4 
school for young ladies. Madame is responsible for 
every one that comes under her care. Their parents 
confide in her honor and the respectability of the 
institution. I am sure she, who, if I hear aright, 
has been your best friend, would look with horror 
upon this correspondence. You do not seem like 
one who would persevere in wrong-doing after being 
warned, Monsieur St. Bouve.” 

“You keep my letter from me,” he said, in an un- 
certain voice ; “that cannot be an honorable action.” 

“I keep it from you for the purpose of telling you 
atruth. Miss Doyle does not care for you; she's 
only amusing herself with what she calls a harmless 
flirtation. She told me so herself.”” 

“Is it so honorable then—to betray a friend?” he 
asked, with a sneer; but I could see that every word 
I said had told. The question troubled me. His 
pale face troubled me. My own position annoyed 
me. I could hardly tell whether my—certainly— 
audacious act was right or wrong. 
| It is right for me to undeceive you,” I made re 
‘ply. “Miss Doyle is no longer my friend. She has 
| forfeited the friendship of those whose lives #t 
‘ guided by right principles.” 
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“Then you utterly refuse to give me the note?” he 
said, seizing his roll. 

“[ will not give it you,’”’ was my reply. 

“And it will be, I presume, carried to Mrs. Brad- 
dock. Very thoughtful of mademoiselle,—who I 
presume must be the model young lady of the estab- 
Jishment.” 

I felt my eyes blaze at this cool irony. 

“I shall not go to madame,” I said, “for the reason 
that she is at the bedside of poor little Minnie, who 
js dangerously ill.””. The blood rushed back to his 
face; he took a step forward. 

“Dangerous! Minnie dangerous!” he exclaimed. 
“J3 it sudden ?”’ 

“Yes, very sudden.” And I snatched the note 
from my pocket and tore it into atoms, retaining the 
pieces in my hand. “As soon as I reach my room,” 
Isaid, “I shall burn it.’ 

He moved sléwly back, saying in French,— 

“You are grand! You are very brave! I have no 
doubt you are right,—quite right;’’ and he left me 
alone. As soon as he had gone, my strength desert- 
ed me, and I sank down on my seat and wept like a 
child. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

Marc and Lotte Bouchat were two French-Cana- 
dian boys, who lived in Canada West at a little 
clearing in the forest, on the Coulonge River. Their 
home was little better than a shanty. It was built 
of logs-and “splits,” with a shed for the black and 
white cow, and a covered cote for their little flock 
of sheep. 

They were sturdy, brown lads, thirteen and four- 
teen years old, who had to take care of themselves 
and provide for “ Mere Amyotte,” their grandmoth- 
er,” and a baby sister, “ Petite Cerevieve.” 

Their father, Maxime Bouchat, was a “river driv- 
er,’—one who gets lumber down the rivers. The 
spring before the date of our story, he had been 
drowned, while “warping” logs on the Portage 
Lake. And their mother had gone “down the riv- 
er” to work in a clothes-pin factory near Ottawa. 

So Mare and Lotte were left much to themselves, 
and had to depend on their own wits to get a living. 

Summer comes late to this northern country. But 
so soon as the snow had melted and the ground had 
dried, the boys burned off the brush and felled trees 
in their clearing. Then they planted a large patch 
of potatoes, and sowed buckwheat and a plat of bar- 
ley. Stumpy and smutty as was their little farm, 
their crops grew green and rank; for the soil was 
new and rich, 

Busy enough were Mare and Lotte now, cutting 
up sprouts and fireweed, and building fences about 
the potato and grain plats, to keep out the cow and 
the sheep, which fed about the clearing and along 
the river banks. Then, too, the sheep had to be 
washed and sheared, and ground prepared for Mere 
Amyotte to sow her beds of flax. 

But in August there came drought. No rain fell 
during the whole month. The clearing seemed 
scorched by the hot sun of the long, parching days. 

The potatoes, however, had “bottomed,” and 
grown to a fair size. The buckwheat had “filled,” 
but the barley crinkled down, and the turnips shriv- 
elled and rolled their green leaves into yellow balls. 

Mare and Lotte did not take it much to heart. 
But Mere Amyotte used to go every evening to the 
door and listen long and anxiously, as night closed 
in, The boys wondered a little what it was she 
seemed to dread. 

Every night they fastened the cow into her log 
shed, and pinned the gate, and the sheep were 
driven into their covered pen. There were bears 
and wolverines in the woods; but these creatures 
did not often come out into the clearing. There was 
little danger that they would break into the strong 
pens. 

But one night, during the first days of September, 
just as the twilight had faded, and the new moon 
hung out bright over the dark woods which shut in 
the clearing, Marc, who was digging potatoes for the 


On the gulf-coast of Labrador, six years since, a 
fishing-hamlet was besieged by them for several 
weeks, and a number of persons deyoured. 

It is when drought has driven the game from the 
northern interior wilderness that the settlers dread 
an incursion of these formidable brutes; for then 
the wolves make their way southward to the clear- 
ings. 

Mere anes * wrung her hands. But soon re- 
covering her presence of mind, she bade Marc and 
Lotte to strongly fasten up the pens, and then bring 
a stout prop for the house door, for it was by no 
means a secure structure. 

The boys did as she directed, and also fetched into 
the house their axe and hay-fork. Mere Amyotte 
kindled a fire, and prepared blazing brands. 

But the wolves did not come that night, nor the 
next. 

A few evenings later, however, they were startled, 
shortly after the moon rose, by a howl near the 
house. In less than a minute the crackling of the 
dry brush and a confused sound of snapping teeth 
and savage yelps, told the terrified family that the 
long-dreaded wolves were upon them. 

The house had but two windows, each lighted by 
asmall pane of glass, through which the alarmed 
lads caught a glimpse of the wolves, scouring swiftly 
across the cleared space. 

Sometimes they rushed past, close to the cot, 
snatching up every bit of offal or waste bone. Great 
ravenous beasts they were, bony and gaunt, with 
long hair, that waved and bristled as they ran, and 
eyes that shone like coals of fire. The cowin her 
pen heard, and no doubt smelled them. The boys 
could hear her bawling, and making those strange 
noises by which cattle express their hatred of dan- 
gerous wild beasts. 

Even the sheep uttered short, plaintive bleats of 
alarm, as the wolves ran howling round and round 
the pens. 

The wolves sprang upon the pens, digging savage- 
ly to break in. Several times they scratched and 
tore at the door of the house; seemingly they were 
everywhere at once. 

It was not a large pack. They could count but 
five of them. 

One, the largest, with fearful white fangs, which 
he snapped like a whip, seemed the leader. Twice 
he came, and, standing still a moment before the 
shanty, glared with cruel eyes at the window-panes; 
then away he ran, to snarl and wrench at the bars 
of the cow-shed. 

The top of the sheep-pen was covered with poles, 
on which were placed flat stones from the river. 
One of the famished brutes at length succeeded in 
displacing these, and instantly leaped down among 
the luckless flock within. Several-of the others fol- 
lowed. Marc had seen them. 

“Ah,” he cried, “they have got to the sheep! Ah, 
my poor little lamb! 

Mere Amyotte rushed {to the door with her fire- 
brands and threw them at the wolves. Though the 
rabid creatures sprang aside, with sharp yelps, to 
avoid the fire, they were not to be frightened off, 
now that they had tasted blood. 

For their lives, the boys durst not sally forth to 
attack them. 

It was a terrible night for Mere Amyotte and her 
family. Towards morning, the wolves, gorged with 
mutton, slunk away into the woods, leaving noth- 
ing in the sheep-cote except mangled carcasses and 
bare bones. Mere Amyotte well knew that, with the 
return of night, the pack would come back, and, 
growing bolder, might break into the house. 

Fear stimulates invention; and in this extremity 
the old French woman hit upon a plan to destroy 
the wolves. 

During the day, with the assistance of the boys, 
she set two strong stakes on the inside of the gate- 
posts of the sheep-cote, one beside each log-post. 
She next cut the gate off its leather hinges, and to- 
gether they set it betwixt the posts and the stakes, 
so that it could be raised and let fall like a mill- 
gate, instead of swinging to and fro. 

The gate was raised and set on a prop, leaving an 
opening to the pen rather more than a yard in 
height. To the prop Mere Amyotte tied one end 
of herh clothes-line, and fastened the other 





next day’s breakfast, heard a strange, holy 
sound a long way off in the forest. He had never 
before heard such a sound. A minute after, he 
again heard it,—a wild, long-drawn cry, which being 
§0 far away, was wonderfully plaintive. 

But it gave little Mare a sudden thrill of fear. 
Ranning in where Mere Amyotte was weaving, in the 
moonlight, he cried out in his queer backwoods’ 
French ,— 

“Ecot! ecot! granmer! *n tizzum de la bois la!”’ 
(Hark, granny! there’s a woods’ demon coming!) 

Mere Amyotte got down from her high seat in the 
loom, and went out before the door. Soon she 
heard the far-off howl that had startled Mare. The 
old French woman trembled, and clasped her hard 
hands. 

“Mon dieu!” she tremblingly cried, “Zes gros 
loups dunord! Noo sout perdoo!”’ (The great wolves 
from the north are here! We are lost!) 

It will be difficult for the reader to understand the 
terror felt at one of these remote clearings, on the 
outskirts of the great wilderness, at the approach of 
awolf pack from the north. Often of enormous size 
and rabid from hunger, these gaunt, dark-brindled 
Wolvés, from the interior of British America, are 
among the most dangerous and destructive creatures 
in the world. 

Sheep and neat stock fall an easy prey to their 
ferocity. Stories are told of how the houses of the 
Pioneers have heen broken into and the poor people 

Csvoured. 


end inside the house door. 

The remains of the sheep were placed at the far 
side of the pen; the roof was repaired, and a load 
of stones and turf piled upon it. Their wolf-trap 
was then complete. 

It wasas Mother Amyotte expected. Night had 
no sooner fallen than the voracious pack, having 
slept off their gorge, again came forth to seek a fresh 
feast. With a wild howl, they issued into the clear- 
ing, and rushed at a gallop to the scene of last 
night’s slaughter. 

With feverish anxiety, the old French grandam 
grasped the end of the clothes-line inside the door. 
Marc and Lotte were at the two window-panes. 
Little Cerevieve’s cries of terror at the howling of 
the pack went unnoticed now. 

Breathless, the boys watched the wolves. At- 
tracted by the smell of blood, the leader dashed into 
the cote beneath the uplifted door, and soon an- 
other; then the rest followed. All five were in the 
pen. 

“Pull, granny,” shouted Marc. 

“Pull it down! Give a jerk!’ screamed Lotte. 

Mere Amyotte pulled away at her line. 

One of the wolves sprang out and vanished with 
ashrill yelp. The door fell, and four of the beasts 
were caught! 

Their excited captors did not dare venture forth 
till daylight, when they found the four wolves in 


the cowardly brutes they were, and casting furtive 
glances from eyes like green glass. Once in the 
trap, their fierceness had given place to a sneaking 
terror. 
But now that they had caught the wolves, they 
were not much better off. They did not know how 
to dispose of them. The boys thrust and prodded 
at them with the hay-fork through the chinks of the 
poles. But the shaggy, tough-hided brutes jumped 
from side to side of the pen, and kept out of reach. 
The boys were in great fear lest they should break 
out. 
But Mere Amyotte again rose equal to the occa- 
sion. She bade Marc and Lotte fetch hay from the 
stacks which they had cut for winter. They brought 
great forkfuls and buried the pen in it. 
Over this they piled dry brush and drift-wood 
from the river, making a great rick, underneath 
which the wolves lay pent up. 
Mere Amyotte then brought out a blazing brand, 
and fired the mass on all sides. 
It blazed up wildly, with a loud crackling, above 
which was soon heard the hideous howls and snarls 
of the doomed beasts. 
But they howled in vain. There was no pity for 
them. The fire burned up not only the hay and 
brush, but the whole pen. The wolves were smoth- 
ered by smoke, and burned to death beneath it. 
The family were not again molested by wolves that 
fall. 
It seems a horribly cruel deed, yet no one can 
blame Mere Amyotte for putting her terrible foes 
out of the way as best she could. 
The story of her exploit came next winter to the 
ears of some wool merchants at Ottawa. They were 
so pleased with the pluck and ingenuity of this old 
French woman that they sent her up a flock of ten 
sheep, and to each of the boys a fine double-bar- 
relled gun to defend them with. 

The family are, I think, still living at their clear- 
ing on the Coulonge. 


——_+~@ee—_——_—_———— 


CHEERFUL. 


There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did not we rehearse Lng 
And tenderly nurse 
And give it a permanent ae in the heart. 


There’s many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow. 
Were we not unwilling to furnish the w ings; 
So sadly apn 
And yen brood 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 


How welcome the seeming 
of looks that are beaming, 
Waster one’s wealthy or whether one’s poor; 
yes bright asa — ys 
eeks red as a cher: 
The groan and the curse ant the heartache can cure. 


Resolved to be a 
All worry to fer 
Across the famed w ators that bid us forget, 
And no longer fearful, 
But happy and cheerf ul, 
We feel life has much that’s worth living for yet. 
GEORGIANA C. CLARK, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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SAVED FROM AN ALLIGATOR. 


Nile. 


ing, were attacked by an enormous alligator. 


swiftly from the shore. 


or forty yards of the place. 
“Realizing instantly, from the tone of the voice 
that his children were in some peril, Mr. Blackwel 


into the bay by an alligator. 


depth of forty or fifty feet. 


alike impossible. 
vent it. 
at each bound, the father was successful. 


feet from deep water. 


made its way rapidly into the deep water. 
“The father, pletely exh 


tne 











the pen. They were crouching in the corners, like 








Reading of fearful incidents like the follewing of 
peril ou Southern streams, we can perhaps fancy 
the thoughts which must have passed through the 
girlish Miriaim’s mind while she watched her infant 
sister among the bulrushes of the crocodile-hunted 


“Last Saturday, about sundown, four miles east 
of this place, on Biloxi Bay, occurred a terrible 
scene. Two little girls, daughters of Mr. Elam R. 
Blackwell, living on the Back Bay of Biloxi, while 
bathing in the bay immediately in front of his dwell- 


“The eldest, a girl of about seven years, was hold- 
ing the youngest, an infant of two years, in her 
hands, quietly enjoying her bath, when suddenly 
her little sister was snatched from her, and borne 


“Terrified beyond measure, and unable to render 
any assistance to her unfortunate sister, the elder 
girl uttered a scream which was quickly heard by 
the father, who happened to be passing within thirty 


rushed rapidly to their assistance, and arrived at the 
spot just in time to see his little daughter borne out 


“He leaped at once into the water in pursuit of 
the reptile, which was then some twenty-five or 
thirty yards from shore. The water, for a distance 
of forty or fifty yards from the point where the 
children were bathing, ranges in depth from one 
and a half to two feet, and then suddenly attains a 


“Both the alligator (which by this time had dis- 
covered the pursuit) and the father seemed to real- 
ize that, if the deep water immediately in front of 
them was reached, pursuit and recovery would be 
Both, therefore, redoubled their 
efforts, the one to reach the point, the other to pre- 


“In this struggle, although sinking in the soft mud 
He suc- 
ceeded in grasping his child by the arm about ten 
The alligator, which all the 
while held the child’s foot in its mouth, perceiv- 
ing itself overtaken, and alarmed and confused by 
the boldness of the assault, released its hold, and 


» raised his 


child out of water, and perceiving that it still lived, 
by desperate effort succeeded in regaining the shore 
and depositing it safcly in the arms of its mother. 


The little girl is unhurt, with the exception of 
wounds on its foot, made by the teeth of the mon- 
ster.’’-—Handstoro’ ( Miss.) Democrat. 





For the Companion. 


PETER GREEVUS. 


Well do I remember “Peter Greevus,” the terror 

of every child in the neighborhood. 

Peter was only a sheep, but he was a ram of ex- 

traordinary size, and a fearful “bunter.” 

What his head could be made of, to be so hard, 

was in those days a wonder to the whole family. As 

well as if it were yesterday do I recollect his enor- 

mous corkscrew horns, of a dirty gray color, and his 
eyes, as hard and bleared as a drunkard’s, 

One reason why Peter was kept so many years was 
on account of his wool, which was very fine and re- 
markably long. His annual fleece, at shearing time, 
weighed from eighteen to twenty pounds. 

This will seem less incredible to a farmer when I 
mention that his live weight was two hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

In his younger days Peter is said to have been a 
pleasant fellow; but a long acquaintance with hec- 
toring boys and hired men, had made him, like a few 
old gentlemen I have known, somewhat crusty and 
short-tempered. 

Whoever went into the barn-yard had to look out 
sharp, for Peter enjoyed taking people unawares 
from behind. 

Through August, September and October, Peter 
was generally kept hitched toacreaking turn-pole 
out in the field; and during his last years, he ac- 
quired a wonderful tact in getting loose fromit. No 
artin knotting his rope or fixing his chain availed 
to hold him to the pole many days at a time. 

Once, in the summer, towards the close of the dis- 
trict school, he got away, and came along the road 
past the school-house. It was near recess time in 
the afternoon, 

As we ran out, lo, there was Peter nibbling grass 
in the yard. Every lad knew him, and ran back 
into the house. In vain! Peter overtook the hind- 
most boy, and sent him tumbling over the door-step 
into the entry. 

Out came the school-mistress to see what was the 
cause of the hubbub. Peter, apparently satisfied, 
had drawn off, about forty feet, and resumed his nib- 
bling. The teacher armed herself with the broom. 

“Shoo!” said she, “you wicked old thing!” and 
shook the broom at him. 

Peter stamped his foot. 

“I'll make you scamper!’’ exclaimed the school- 
mistress, and flung the broom at him. 

At this insult, Peter charged. Seeing him com- 
ing, the teacher quickly shut the door, but his head 
struck it with such violence as to break the latch 
and send the door violently back against the wall. 

We all fled to the back seats, and climbed on the 
desks. Confusion reigned supreme; and Peter, with 
his front feet upon the door-sill, calmly surveyed 
the scene. He was master of the situation. 

If I recollect aright, he kept us cooped in there 
near half an hour,—till one of the neighbors passing 
got a pole from the fence and drove him off. 

I think it was that autumn that George, the writ- 
er’s cousin, made Peter’s acquaintance. George was 
rinsing out a cider-barrel, one morning, at the 
water-tank in the farm-yard. Peter saw him, and 
coming up in the rear, “bunted” him into the tank, 
splashing him from head to heel. 

The water was not over three feet deep; but the 
surly buck would not let him step out of the tank. 
The boy had to shout lustily for help. It was a 
chilly October morning, and his teeth chattered 
smartly before he got to the house. 

A little later, an old neighbor was helping us husk 
corn. His name was Hassey. He was a shocking 
stutterer, and a man of very slow motions, 

As fast as the baskets were filled, the men would 

shoulder and carry them across the yard tothe corn- 
crib. Uncle Hassey was crossing the yard with his 
basket of corn on his shoulder, stepping so slowly 
that one could scarcely see him move, when Peter 
happened to pass near him. 
»| Perhaps Peter thought that the old man needed a 
| | little stimulating. At any rate, he took aim at his 
unconscious victim from behind, and gave him a 
tremendous “bunt’’ exactly upon the seat of his 
pantaloons. It knocked the old gentleman head- 
long. The basket flew from his back, and the ears 
of corn scattered in every direction. 

The first we in the barn knew of the fracas, we 
heard a terrible stuttering. Running out, we saw 
Uncle Hassey just getting up. He was shaking his 
fist at Peter. It does not so much matter what he 
said, or rather was trying to say, since it is pretty 
certain that he never quite said it. Peter was coolly 
eating corn that had dropped from the basket. 

One day in March, when grandfather was at 
court, and we boys were in the woods making maple 
sugar, there came along what we used to call an 
“old straggler.”” In these days he would be called 
a tramp. 

He was dreadfully dirty and ragged, and appeared 
to be crazy, or at least, much the worse off for liq- 
uor. He was altogether a fearful object,—so, at 
least, grandmother and the girls thought, for they 
fastened the doors, and watched his approach with 
considerable alarm: for he was muttering to himself 
and making strange gestures. 

On coming opposite the honse, he snddenly paused 
in the road, and for some minutes stood still. Then 
he turned into the yard and went along in front of 
,| the house, For a long time he stood looking at the 
windows and pointing to them with his fingers, as if 
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counting the panes of glass, muttering all the 
while to himself. 

The women were a good deal frightened at his 
strange actions, and wondered what was to come 
next. Just at this juncture, Peter came along 
from the barn-yard with some of the other sheep. 

Something about the man seemed to strike at 
once the pugnacious old buck as not quite right, 
or at least, not to his taste. 

He stamped his foot, squared round, and took 
careful aim at the nondescript, who was still 
counting the windows. 

The next moment, what looked like a bundle 
of old coats was going end over end among the 
chips. 

Anything like the whoop of surprise which the 
straggler uttered, the folks said, was never heard 
from ahuman being. He scrambled upon his 
hands and knees, but before he could get on his 
feet, Peter bore down, full tilt, and again laid 
him flat. 

In this odd fashion they went on, the unknown 
doing his best to get up, whooping like an 
Apache, and Peter all the while paying his com- 
pliments to him. The poor bewildered wretch 
was finally bunted up against a large pile of 
stove-wood, near the garden fence. 

Upon this he at length managed to climb, and 
got on his legs, at the top of it, out of Peter’s 
reach, Evidently the man was out of his head, 
for brandishing his arms with the most extrava- 
gant gestures, he began hurling anathemas at 
the sheep. 
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The girls heard him ery, ‘ 
Demons from bale, begone! 
old split hoof!”’ 

Then, suddenly changing from his exorcism, 


Back to the pit, 


he began to dance, and sing, “Tiddle-e-dum, 


tiddle-e-dum, tiddle-e-dum-de-dum-de-dum!”’ at 
the same time twinkling his fingers at his adver- 


sary. 
eter, in nowise moved by these comicalities, 


stood watching him at a little distance, occasion- 
There was no man in 
the house to rescue the vagrant, and after a time 
he got off the wood on the other side of the 
fence, and going out across thefields to the road, 


ally stamping his foot. 


went his way. 


Like certain famous pugilists, Peter had made 
a savage record among his hard-headed breth- 
ren. Twice he had either cracked the skull or | * 8; 
racers in stand-up | time, only shortens the year by half a second in 


broken the neck of other 
fights. 


came a time when Peter met his match. 








A neighbor imported a small flock of South- 


downs from an adjoining State. 


tell on the old champion. 


The respective pastures of the two bucks were | earth.” 
at no great distanee apart; and one day in July, 
Peter found his way into the domains of his 
We did not see the battle, but} the Austrian Prince, Maxmilian, having failed 
-| to conquer Mexico, was shot in the court-yard | 


younger rival. 


not many hours afterwards Peter was found ly 
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ing stark and stiff, with a broken neck. The | of Querataro by command of President Juarez. 


The only safe way to send money by mail is 


triumphant victor was quietly nibbling the grass 
near the dead body of his foe. 





It was a fitting termination of such a pugna- 


fore the terrible blow. 
lowed, and now she is both insane and idiotic, 


recurs to the pleasures of her childhood, one of 
which was the cultivation of flowers. The 


touchingly exhibited not long since. 

Eluding the watch of her attendants, she fled | 
from the castle. 
impossible to induce her to return, except by the 
use of means which would have proved hurtful. 

One of her physicians thought of her affection | 
for flowers, and, by strewing them from time to 
time before her, she was gradually lured on her 
way back to the chateau. 
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Long ages, with slow change of regions and races 
Through all the proud breadths of this planet-sown sky, 
Have fled since God fashioned, to roam its great spaces, 
This fiery grandeur and speed, that is I. 
He dowered my frame with a vigor that urges 

Its obdurate heart in unwearying flight; 
He robed me in vapor whose luminous verges 


with not the slightest prospect of recovery. She | 


power they have over her feeble mind was | 


When overtaken, it was found | 


Avaunt, monster! 


For many years he was champion of the 
whole region round about. But, like many 
another bully who by mere brute violence has 
vaunted himself among his fellows, there at last | it will be more than six thousand million years 


With these was | earth millions of ages, but it will never extend 
a young buck fully Peter’s size and still more | jt so far that its birth is not included in the 
vigorous, for, by this time, age had begun to] statement of the first verse of Genesis: ‘In 


Among the questions which science is exam- 
ining, few are more interesting than those which 
relate to the character and movement of our 
earth. Modern scientists are inclined to pro- 
nounce the old theory incorrect, that there is a 
solid crust of earth and rock enclosing a liquid 
mass. They teach that the earth is solid through- 
out, although there are great openings filled with 
molten matter, whose chimneys are the volca- 
noes. 
Science is now much employed in trying to 
discover the age of the earth as asolid globe. 
The present computation, though there is no 
agreement among scientific men as to the age of 
the earth, assigns many millions of years as the 
period of its growth. But this assertion is liable 
to be corrected, and even greatly changed by 
further investigation. 
All that we certainly know is that the period 
during which the earth was a vast liquid globe, 
and during which it was taking the solid form, 
must have been very long; and that the earlier 
period, during which it was passing from the 
gaseous to the liquid state, must have been 
longer still. 
A problem which is attracting to its study 
astronomers, relates to the earth as a time-keep- 
ar. We measure time by dividing either the 
period during which the earth revolves around 
the sun, or that in which it turns on its own ax- 
s. By the first method we measure a year; by 
the second, aday. The earth, according to some 
astronomers, is losing time. Through two causes, 
the sun’s attraction, and the friction, so to speak, 
of the tides, the earth each year revolves more 
slowly on its axis. The speculative question 
which these astronomers are discussing is wheth- 
er in the end the earth will stop its revolution 
upon its axis, and will present always the same 
face to the sun. When that event occurs, there 
will be perpetual day in one part of the earth, 
and perpetual night in another. 

But there is no occasion for immediate alarm. 
The rate at which the earth is supposed to lose 
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acentury. There are more than thirty-one and 
a half million seconds in a year. Therefore, if 
the earth ever does cease to revolve on its axis, 


before it will stop. 

But the question is more speculative than prac- 
tical, and belongs to transcendental rather than 
to practical astronomy. Until there is a new 
heaven and a new earth, “light in the firma- 
ment of the heaven’’ will continue “to divide 
the day from the night,’’ and will remain ‘‘for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years.”’ 
“The greater light’? will ‘“‘rule the day, and the 
lesser light’? the night. And no matter how 
many millions of years may be assigned to the 
period wherein the earth was in a gaseous state, 
yet even of that nebulous beginning it is writ- 
ten, “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

For ages the earth may have existed asa liquid, 
for ages it may have been passing into a solid; 
but when it was thus “‘without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep” 
[liquid?], “the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 

Science may push back the infancy of the 


the beginning God created the heaven and the 
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THE WIFE OF MAXMILIAN.—Nine years ago, 


But ever before me, in dubious distance, 


Trail wide on the dark, awful hollows of night! 


Among dread dominions that stellar throngs fill, 
—— breathless inanimate voids whose existence 
Looks one solemn nothingness frigid and still, 

A spirit flies on where the gloom spreads immensely, 
His garments, like mine, in pale splendor outflung, 
Unseen, save by vanishing gleams, yet intensely 
Adored of my soul since creation was young! 


One loth to be loved, irresponsive, unheeding; 
One swayed by deep fervor and eager appeal; 
One ever with fugitive brilliance receding; 
One following always with radiant zeal, 
For eons untolc he has ceaselessly darted 
Where vacancy’s torpors of blackness lie mute, 
Together, yet millions of mighty leagues parted, 
A terribie flight, an appalling pursuit! 
Past intricate systems that view me in wonder 
And put with their brightness my own beams to scorn; 
Through track where the volleying asteroids thunder; 
Past nebulous orbs that are yet to be born; 
By suns that in richest of colors throb vivid 
Or blaze with twin glory, star thrilling to star; 
By ruins of old worlds burnt sickly and livid, 
His misty magnificence guides me afar! 


Some globes, ever flaming in hot conflagration, 

Give forth deadly blasts from their lurid red hills; 

O’er some broods the curse of severe desolation, 

Of stagnant repose where no living thing dw: ells. 

In some there are monsters whom nature has given 

Strange horrors of outline terrific to see; 

—_, hang like vast tears dropping always through 
heaven, 

From pole unto pole shoreless volumes of sea! 


In some I behold haughty palaces tower, 

In some are low caverns of rough-shapen clay. 

Some bear noble cities, of opulent power; 
Some bear cities rolling in slothful decay. 

In some there are creatures crime-soiled beyond telling; 
In others, where life wins its loftiest goal, 

With stately tranquillity mortals are dwelling, 

Like gods in their beauty and stainless of soul! 


But while through celestial infinitudes fleeting, 
Along these weird courses enormous in scope, 

Of golden attainment and rapturous meeting 

I dare not to question—I dare but to hope! 

The drift of God’s purpose, obscure past all seeing, 
What voice of what prophet hath spoken or sung? 

And so, in blind passion, I chase this wild being, 
Adored of my soul since creation was young! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 





——___ +o 
THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 
If one desires to know how many careless peo- 
ple write letters in this land of common schools, 
let him visit the museum of the Dead-Letter Of- 
fice at Washington. Somebody has called it 
“the paradise of fools,’ because it abounds with 
evidence that thousands who can write letters, 
are too ignorant to address them properly, or too 
careless to address them at all, or even to stamp 
them. 
The schoolmaster is abroad, and yet four hun- 
dred thousand persons every month drop letters 
into the post-office with cancelled stamps, o 
without a stamp, without addresses, or with ad- 
dresses so illegible or incorrect.that they cannot 
be sent. Some of the most valuable letters re- 
ceived at the Dead-Letter Office, those contain- 
ing bills or drafts to a large amount, either lack 
postage or address, or else have insufficient or 
cancelled stamps. Every month forty thousand 
of such letters are examined, and last year $3,000- 
000 dollars in checks and drafts and $75,000 in 
cash were found in them. If the persons who 
thus sent the money can be found,—for often 
there is no signature to the letter,—it is returned 
to him; if not, it is turned over to the post-office 
fund. Of course there is very little difficulty in 
restoring the checks or drafts. 
Every year hundreds of letters containing 
money are lost, that are sent, by our subscribers 
to pay for the Companion. They are lost be- 
cause they are misdirected, or only half-directed, 
or the address is not plainly written, or postage- 
stamps are not put upon them. Of course the 
money they contain is also lost, for it rarely 
finds its way back to the persons who have 
sent it. 
What follows? The careless writers blame us 
because credit is not given them for money we 
have never received. Sometimes they call us 
dishonest, and generally they are so indignant 
at the very thought of being obliged to pay 
twice for their subscriptions, that they angrily 














The reason of his wife, Carlotta, gave way be- by drafts, bank-checks, or money-orders. It is 
At first, her insanity | 
took the form of fits of gloom; then idiocy fol- , 


an easy matter to purchase a money-order, and 
thus prevent all chances of misunderstanding 
| or loss, 





| THE GREAT BLAST AT HELL-GATE. 
| 
| Atthe point where the waters of the East River 
of New York meet those of Long Island Sound, 
| there has always been a most dangerous pass. The 
| channel was left by nature beset with rocks and 
reefs sunk beneath the surface. The two tides meet- 
jing at that point caused numerous opposing cur- 
| rents, and threw the waters into wild whirlpools, 
| No person in sailing near the spot could view the 
| fierce and ever-changing motions of the seething 
| flood, without being impressed with a keen sense of 
their fantastic and unrestrained power. 
Though steamboats could fight successfully the 
currents of this dreaded passage, they have always 
been dangerous for sailing vessels. Hundreds of 
disasters attest their fatality. No wonder the Dutch 
settlers of Manhattan Island gave to the ever-rest- 
less, pitiless strait the name of Helle-gat, or that 
their Yankee successors turned the name into Eng- 
lish and called it Hell Gate. 
For many years the government of the United 
States has sought to remove the chief dangers of the 


| 


passage,—the hidden rocks and reefs. Several of 
those which once lay directly in the channel were 
blasted away long since. The greatest remaining 
obstruction was an irregular reef projecting into the 


ehannel from Hallett’s Point, in the town of Astoria, 
Long Island. Seven years ago engineers began to 
tunnel beneath this rock. This work was recently 
finished, and the final blast, by which the rock was 
rent into many fragments, took place on Sunday 
afternoon, September 24th. 

The manner in which this great operation was 
performed can be easily described. Many tunnels 
were made in the rock, separating from each other 
like the sticks of a fan. Then these tunnels were 
connected together at numerous points, so that the 
appearance of the whole work when done would re- 
mind one of the shape of a piece of aspider’s web 
spun upon the grass. 

The result was to leave something like a vast sub- 
terranean hall, with a roof supported by hundreds 
of pillars. The explosive material was put in holes 
drilled in these pillars. It consisted of dynamite, 
rendrock and vulcanite, all of which are compounds 
of nitro-glycerine with other substances. The 
amount used was more than fifty-two thousand 
pounds, or twenty-six tons,—by far the largest quan- 
tity ever fired at one time. When the charges had 
all been inserted, the great cave was flooded with 
water. The explosion was caused by an electric 
spark sent through the cartridges. A little child 
pressing her finger upon a key of the electric bat- 
tery sent the fiery fluid to its work of destruction. 
The scene that followed was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. Over a space of nearly three acres a vast body 
of water was thrown high in the air, making the ap- 
pearance like one of the geysers of Iceland in activ- 
ity, though immensely more imposing in size and 
volume. 

The work of the blast was entirely successful, 
The dangerous reef is removed, and after the broken 
rock is taken away, the largest steamers can pass 
over the spot where but lately they would have 
been wrecked and destroyed. The operation de- 
serves to rank not only with the most useful but 
also with the most wonderful engineering works of 
the generation, and will give name and fame to the 
men who £0 successfully devised and executed it. 
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THE APPLE’S LESSON. 

That story about Newton and the falling apple is 
an old one. All the boys and girls know it. But 
they have not exhausted its instruction. Thousands 
of men and women had meditated in a garden, 
heard an apple snap from its stalk, and seen it fall 
to the ground. But few of them had asked, Why 
does the apple fall? Still fewer had answered, Be- 
cause the earth pulls it. Not one had had the curi- 
osity, the patience and the brains, to seize upon 
that answer and reason out its meaning. 

Why did Newton, then but a youth of twenty- 
three, ask himself, Why does the apple fall? Be- 
cause he had been thinking of an astronomical prob- 
lem which he could not solve. For months he had 
been asking, Why does the moon always move round 
the earth, and the planets round thesun? It is nat- 
ural fora body in motion to go straight on. But the 
bodies in the sky go round and round. Why? 

Then that apple fell. If it had been preserved as 
peaches are in brandy, it would have been the most 
attractive of preserves. It fell, and Newton, full of 
the great problem, said, if the earth pulls the apple, 
why should it not also pull the moon, and so keep it 
going round and round the earth instead of moving 
in a straight line? By asking this question, he had 
lifted slightly the veil hiding the force of gravita- 
tion. But he would never have asked the question 
if his mind had not been filled with an unsolved 
problom. 

The story of that apple teaches that it is the filled, 
not the vacant mind, which discovers truth. It is 
only the working intellect which sees the unnoticed 
fact that will solve the problem. The lesson is, 
Keep thinking about the question which perplexes 
you; then a commonplace fact may suddenly ex- 
plain it. 
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stop their papers, and we lose their friendship 
as well as their subscriptions. 


MINvTE MEASUREMENT.—An apparatus for the 
| Rice measurement of length is exhibited in the Ex- 
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alsoan instrument by which it is said a difference 
of one millionth of an inch can be measured. 





IMPROVEMENT NOT DEGENERACY. 


Itis a common habit, in our day, to deplore the 
degeneracy of the age, and the loss of intellectual 
power and moral worth among our political leaders. 
Much is said of the great men of the Revolution, 
and the eminent patriots who framed the Constitu- 
tion. The eulogy is just, for they served well their 
generation. But when they are so contrasted with 
our modern men as to give the impression that the 
statesmen in Washington are of inferior stamina, 
and the people less patriotic, the inference is as in- 
correct as it is unjust. 

It is cheering to read language of a very different 
character from a distinguished Boston scholar, who 
died about five years ago, George Ticknor, author 
of the “History of Spanish Literature,” and of the 
“Life of W. li. Prescott.” He believed that the 
present age is an improvement on the age of the 
Revolution, and said, with Dr. Bowditch, ““We are 
living in the best days of the republic.” In 1849, he 
wrote, “I feel a vastly greater confidence in the 
stability and wisdom of our government than I did 
twenty-five years ago.” He thought fewer mistakes 
had been made in our national affairs than,were ex- 
pected by the founders of the government, and that 
“we advance, with gigantic strides, in power, in 
prosperity, and intellectual culture, and our future 
destiny is to be one of honor and of ultimate benefit 
to humanity.” 

Such words, from a man intimately acquainted 
with our early history, and who spent many years 
in familiar intercourse with the leading men of Eu- 
rope, are encouraging to every patriot. 
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AMUSING RETORT. 

The custom of interlarding speeches with quota- 
tions from Latin and Greek authors, has passed 
away. Formerly, however, those members of Con- 
gress who were college graduates were in the habit 
of “peppering and salting”’ their orations with choice 
extracts from the classics. On one occasion in the 
House of Representatives, the eccentric John Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, made one of his peculiar speech- 
es, and indulged in copious extracts from Latin and 
Greek poets. 

There was 2 member of the House named George 
Kremer, a representative of the primitive Dutch of 
Pennsylvania. As soon as Mr. Randolph had fin- 
ished his speech, Kremer rose, and, in a strain of 
well-acted indignation, poured forth a torrent of 
Pennsylvania Dutch upon the ears of the amazed 
Virginian. 

“Will the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia,” cried Randolph, in his shrillest tones, “en- 
lighten the House and the country by translating 
what he has just uttered?” 

“I have only to say in reply to my friend from 
Virginia,” retorted Kremer, “that when he trans- 
lates the dead languages, which he is constantly 
using for the benefit of us country members, into 
something like English, I will be equally liberal in 
translating my living Pennsylvania Dutch into 
something that the House can understand.” 

The House roared with laughter, in which Ran- 
dolph did not join. 

~~ oe 
STUMP-SPEECHES, 

Judge Mitchell, a noted public man, who formerly 
lived in Tennessee, was once electioneering for a 
seat in the State legislature. At a mass-meeting, 
Col. Dupree, the opposing candidate, said something 
which the judge mercilessly ridiculed. ‘Judge 
Mitchell,” exclaimed the colonel, growing angry, 
“so soon as you descend from that stand, I will whip 
you.” 

“Very possibly ‘you may,” coolly responded the 
judge; “‘but I will make known to you that your do- 
ing so is not at all likely to give you success in the 
pending canvass, or prove your ability to make laws; 
for I recollect that when I lived in East Tennessee, 
my father had a bull that could whip any other bull 
in the neighborhood; but I never heard it said that 
he could legislate.” 

The judge, who was a famous stump-speaker, pro- 
fessed to have made an important discovery in the 
art of making an electioneering harangue. “The 
Speaker,” he was in the habit of saying, “should 
avoid making a single distinet point. An election- 
eering speech should be blown up like a bladder, 
leaving no handle to be siezed by his adversary,” 

We know not how much the judge’s suggestion is 
acted upon by political speakers. But the method 
isasafe one. For he who neither asserts a fact nor 
states a proposition is not easily refuted. 

+o 
RUBBER GARMENTS. 

India-rubber is one of the most useful discoveries 
of theage. But even a good thing may be made 
bad by abuse, and india-rubber garments may be so 
Worn as to destroy the health. An English writer 
Says that the only healthy waterproofs are those of 
cloth treated in a way which, while making them 
almost impervious to rain, still admits of the escape 
of the insensible perspiration. An india-rubber‘coat 
keeps out the rain, but by wearing it the clothes are 
thoroughly dampened with the perspiration that 
cannot escape through its air-tight surface. The 
wearer takes off the coat when he enters a warm 
Toom, sits down in his damp clothes, and suddenly 

feelsa chill. Of course, for his damp clothes, act- 





outh Kensington, London, which will | ing in precisely the way that a wet towel round a 
measire one ten-thousandth of an inch. There is | 


jar of water does, cause a rapid evaporation, a loss 
of animal heat, a chill andacold that may prove 
fatal. 

India-rubber overshoes are convenient. They 
keep out water, and are handy to puton. But they 
check perspiration, and that too in a very sensitive 
part of the body. The odor from feet long covered 
with “rubbers” is only one symptom telling that all 
is not well. If “rubbers” are worn, they should be 
removed as soon as the wearer is indoors. An extra 
pair of stockings and a thorough “greasing” of the 
boots will keep the feet dry and warm, and yet per- 
mit perspiration to escape. 

+e 
“FAREWELL HOPE,” 
The reader of “Paradise Lost’”’ pauses at the terri- 
ble words of Satan: 
“Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 


Still threat’ning to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the heli I suffer seems a heaven. 


So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear; 
Farewell remorse: all good to me is lost.” 


Are these words of despair mere rhetoric, or do 


| they express in poetical form an awful fact? The 


following narrative from a Western exchange may 
answer the question: 


A sad circumstance is mentioned in connection 
with the death of Mr. Henry M. Brown, of Dayton, 
Ohio. About the time of the breaking out of the 
war, when political feeling was running high in all 
parts of the country, Brown shot and killed Hon. J. 
F. Bollineyer, editor and proprietor of the Dayton 
Empire newspaper, ostensibly in a quarrel about 
some trivial affair, but really through political feel- 
ing. 

Brown was tried and acquitted, but from the day 
of his dismissal by the court he became the victim 
of a harassing conscience, gradually losing all inter- 
est in the affairs of life, and wandering about ina 
restless manner in the vain attempt to rid himself of 
the terrors of his mind, and from a healthy man and 
a prosperous merchant, he gradually became a va- 
grant and an outcast, and had within the last year 
become a mere skeleton, being for some time before 
his disappearance unable to rise from his bed with- 
out assistance, yet constantly wandering about in 
the apparent effort to rid himself of the pangs of 
remorse which followed him. 

He was formerly one of the most highly respected 
and prosperous residents of the town. 


0 ——___—_ 
CURRAN’S ROGUISHNESS, 


The great Irish orators were none of them averse 
to practical joking, and they could rarely resist the 
temptation to indulge in it when they met a partic- 
ularly gushing subject. 


It is related of Curran, the famous Irish orator 
and wit, that he was one evening sitting in a box at 
the French opera between an Irish noblewoman 
whom he had aceompanied there and a very young 
French woman, The ladies soon manifested a 
strong desire to converse, but neither of them knew 
a word of the other’s language. Curran, of course, 
volunteered to interpret, or, in his own words, “to 
be the carrier of their thoughts, and accountable for 
their safe deliverance.” 

They went at it at once, with all the ardor and 
zest of the Irish and French nature combined; but 
the interpreter took the liberty of substituting his 
own thoughts for theirs, and instead of remarks 
upon the dresses and the play, he introduced so 
many finely turned compliments that the two ladies 
soon became completely infatuated with each other. 

At last their enthusiasm becoming sufliciently 
great, the wily interpreter, in conveying some very 
innocent questions from his countrywoman, asked 
the French lady “if she would favor her with a kiss.” 

Instantly springing across the orator, she imprint- 
ed a kiss on each cheek of the Irish lady, who was 
amazed at her sudden attack, and often afterward 
asked Mr. Curran “what in the world could that 
French girl have meant by such conduct in such a 

lace.”” He never revealed the secret, and the Irish 
ady always thought French girls were very ardent 
and sudden in their attachments. 





= +o 
THE NEW SULTAN, 

The new sultan’s name is ’Abdu-’l-Hamid (or 
Hameed), means “the servant of Him who is pre- 
eminently worthy of praise,’ that is, God. His 
father’s name, ’Abdu-’]-Majid (or Majeed) bears a 
similar signification; Hamid and Majid being two 
of the Asmau-’l-Husna, or beautiful names, applied 
by Muslims to the Almighty. This new ruler is said 
to be very ignorant. Although he has had many 
teachers, yet so idle was he that when he was twenty 
years of age all his learning was confined to deciph- 
ering Arabian and Turkish characters. He is thus 
described by an English paper: 


In 1867 he went to the Paris Exhibition. He was 
then a strongly-built young man, with a pale com- 
plexion, and bright, piercing black eyes, looking 
right and left with the rapidity of lightning. His 
moustache, fine and delicate, sprang up every time 
he spoke with animation, as if moved by electricity. 

e has a taste for European manners. He is 
much attached to gymnastic exercises, and does the 
trapeze just as well as if his living depended on it. 
To lift weights, play single-stick, fence,—in short, 
everything relating to bodily exertion,—constitute 
his favorite relaxation. He is not, as has been said, 
either a drunkard or a spendthrift; indeed, he is 
somewhat parsimonious. 





AN HONEST MAN. 


An old Quaker, “armed so strong in honesty,”’ re- 
cently called at a store in Providence, R. I., on 
what, as the world goes, may be called a singular 
mission. 


He said that some thirty years ago, the father of 
one of the members of the firm had sold a yoke of 
oxen to a neighbor of his (the Quaker’s) for $120, 

aying $50 down, and giving a note for the balance. 
That note the venerable friend had endorsed, and 
he was sorry to add it had never been paid. He had 
now come to tender the amount for which he had 
then become responsible, and regretted that he was 
unable to offer the interest also. The member of 








the firm reminded him that, as the note had long 
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ago become outlawed and forgotten, the endorser 
was under no legal obligations to pay anything. But 
the Quaker was determined to have the thing off his 
mind, and insisted on an acceptance of payment. 


2 
> 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 


A brief sketch shows how the ex-prime minister 
of Great Britain is spending his “green old age.” 





Mr. Gladstone’s residence, Hawarden Castle, 
abounds in signs of taste and culture. The pic- 
ture gallery is extensive and well chosen; curious 
china is still in the closets, though a large part of 
the collection was recently sold; Oriental jars and 
costly cabinets of Japanese lacquer are seen on every 
side, and the library is a treasure in itself. Mr. 
Gladstone’s habits are those of simple and unpreten- 
tious industry. He attends prayers at eight, works 
at literary or other exacting tasks until two, and de- 
votes the remainder of the day to exercise out of 
doors or quiet reading at home. He is a famous 
walker, and not less celebrated as a woodchopper, 
In all the country round he is deservedly popular. 


—~+or—_ 
TO MAKE A COAL FIRE, 


The Bankers’ Journal says that there is as much 
art in making a coal fire as there is in any of the 
other arts of housekeeping. It advises the trial of 
this method: 


A fire should be made in the grate that will last 
through the day, giving a moderate heat and venti- 
lation for the house. To do this, first clear the 
grate, then fill it about half-full of coal, then make 
a wood fire, putting on a few sticks of wood, which 
will burn slowly, gradually igniting the coal. The 
wood ashes on top of the coal will prevent its rapid 
consumption, and a fire thus constructed, burning 
slowly, with a moderate heat, will last all day. It is 
always good economy to put one or two sticks of 
wood on the top of a coal fire in a grate, as the ashes 
will prevent the coal from burning out fast, and 
throw more largely the heat into the room. 





a 


A SHEPHERD DOG. 


A gentleman recently purchased a shepherd dog, 
a very affectionate and intelligent animal. The 
owner thus writes about the ‘‘colly:”” 


We have two light-colored Jersey cows which 
were pastured in the same field with several other 
cows of other persons. The dog will go over the 
large field for the herd, pick out one of our cows 
and drive her up to the gate, and go back and do the 
same with the other, and this he does day after day. 
On one occasion lately there was a new Jersey cow 
in the herd similar to ours; the dog went up to her, 
pawed round her, and looked her over pretty care- 
fully, evidently a little puzzled on the question of 
identity, and then left her and went for his own 
cows. 


+> 


A HOPELESS BALANCE, 
Horace Greeley used to tell this story: 


He once sent a claim for collections to a Western 
lawyer, and regarding it as rather a dubious debt, 
told the attorney if he collected it he might reserve 
half the amount forafee. In due time Mr. Greeley 
received the following laconic epistle: “Dear Sir, I 
have succeeded in collecting my half of that claim. 
The balance is hopeless.” 








The King of Amateur Tools. 





Next week we shall make an offer which will surprise 
and gratify all interested in Bracket and Fret Saw- 
ing. It will surpass everything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public. 

Owing to the large numbers of Saws used, the publish- 
ers of the CoMPANION have manufactured a new and Im- 
proved Fret Saw, which may well be called 


“The King of Amateur Tools.” 


With it Boys and Girls can do a good business and make 
money. 


Read what has been done with the 
BRACKET SAW. 
What has been done you can do. 
WEsT BROOKFIELD, MAss., AUG. 31, 1876. 


Perry Mason & Co.:—Since June lth, I have sold 
Brackets and fancy articles which I made with my 


Bracket Saw to the amount Of...........ceeseeeeeees $48 50 
Cost of Saw, wood, etc............ ovesienatiatiswccninie - 600 
Leaving me i oon aaa seecees seeeeeees $42 50 


ours truly, A. R. GLEASON. 


Here are some more boys who have earned money by 
selling Brackets made with their Saw: 








C. B. Cox, Turner Junction, Ill............. +++ $63 35 
Walter E. Doolittle, Lafayette, Ind oeee 50 00 
John W. Fritz, Louisiana, Mo..... 29 85 
Geo. W. Ray, Bangor, Me......... 25 00 


Elmer E. Pinkerton, Washington, O.. 
Wm. B. Thomas, Boston, Mass... 
J. E. Wilson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
W.G. Martin, Hancock, N. H. 
Cliff C. Noe, Marengo, O..... 
T. S. Alcock, Geneva, N. Y 


If we had the space we could publish a long list of boys 
who have made from $3 to $10. ‘ 

One young lady made sufficient money to pay all ex- 
penses for a trip to the Centennial. 

Prospects for business appear to be brighter. Improved 
Tools and Designs will be offered you, and there is no 
reason why you should not “Set up” in business and do 
well. 

This new “King of Amateur Tools” will be an- 
nounced in the Premium List, which we shall send you 
next week. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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A GEM. 
Another of our Ist class 10-cent Publications 


GENTLE WORDS AT HOME. 


SS NAAT MTNA EME 
Song ard chorus: with Pianoforte accompa- 
niment, by Prof. Henry M. Builer. Both the 
sentiments and music of this new piece must 
make it most acceptable and influential for 
good wherever it goes. Neatly gotten up and 
mailed, post-paid, FOR 10 CENTS. 
ALSO, 

{XTREMELY BEAUTIFUL AND (f° “A 

MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS” ARE THE 
3 MUSICAL GEMS—“Footsieps at the Gate,” 
“Elva March” and “Waiting at the Thresh- 
old.” The first and third are among the most 
beautiful Songs and Quartettes—with Piano- 
forte accompaniments—ever published, and 
vorth the price asked many times over. 
Thousands selling. Wea send (f° THE 
WHOLE 3 by mail, post-paid, for 10 cents. 
29 cents can’t easily be better spent than in 
sending for “Gentle Words” and the “S Mu- 
sical Gems,’”? to MERCANTILE PUDB’G. CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
UTILITY ADJUSTABLE 
TABLE. May be adjusted to 
any height and folded compactly. 
For cutting, basting, children, in- 
valids, game 
illustrated « 
MELE 
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LAMBIE & SARGENT, MAvy’r’s., 

793 Broadway, New York. 

Please say you saw this in the 
COMPANION. 


For either of the following; 

400 nicely assorted Decalcomanie ; 

4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 

75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 

5 6x8 Card Chromos; 

60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed. 

A. W. Locke, 75 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 









CTS. 


ALL. 


a asi 


STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durability & ¢Cheapness, Uncgualed, 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Carton, Mass. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
ae Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—ly G SFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
a East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


TRY THE U. S. CARD CO. ! 


And you will be convinced that we sell better cards for 
less money than any other house in America. See our 
prices. 50 Bristol, 20c; 25 Damask, Repp, Centennial, 
Plaid or Antique, 20c; 25 Snowflake, 30c; 25 Assorted, an 
equal number of each of the above kinds, no two alike, 
20c ; 50 ditto, 30c; 25 Marble, Transparent (nobby scene in 
each one) or Embossed, 25c; 12 Chromos (large) or Glass, 
20c; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, 8c; Card Cases, le, 
lde and 20c. Agents wanted! Outfit, 1c. Samples, 3c. 
—5t U. 8S. CARD CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 


Neatty Printer on 

Ou r ame 40 fashionable Visiting 

Cards, 9 tints, and scnt 

to youradiress for 10 cents andstamp, ACQUAINTANCE CARDS, 
best yeu ever saw, consisting of Glove, Fan and Parasol I'lirtati % 

corting Cards, Language of the Flowers and others, 10 cr 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cents. CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, 


$10 FOR $1 Magnificent chromos 2'4 feet long, 
pt Ul je 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 
Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. LArnHAM & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name jinely printed, sent tor 25¢. Vsam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

& Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 
2 est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write plainly. : 

W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
soston, Mass, 


BABY SOAP. 


Only the purest veg- 
\Jetable oils used inits 
manufacture. No ar- 
\\j tificial and deceptive 
odors to cover com- 
ymon and deleterious 
ingredients. UNrRI- 
VALLED FOR THE TOI- 
LET AND THE BATH. 
Used in bathing chil- 
=ldren, will prevent 
———— eruptions, keep the 
skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent discase. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
tain preventive of chafing. itching, &c., in babies, the causcs OL 
half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; pack«lin boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free toany addresson receipt 
of $2.50, ress B. T. Babbitt, New Youu City, 
Bar For Sale by all Druggists. @Q 


"THE BOSTON LEDGER has no continued or 
Sensational Stories. Eight large pages weekly. Old 
— and reliable. Oa rial 3 months for 50 cents. 
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37-1 H. K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


AFTER AUTUMNAL RAIN. 


The alders wear a silvery sheen, 
An armor of half-frozen rain; 
And cupless acorns spill between 
‘Their boughs a shower of pearls again. 


The clust’ring trees form sloping eaves, 
found steepled hill-tops veiled in blue; 
A roof, their flaming line of leaves— 
Delicious fragrance sifting through! 


From ev’ry dim old forest path, 
Areades whose sanctity is gloom; 
From meadows shorn of aftermath, 
And byways fringed with aster bloom,— 


Now floats refreshing, subtle balm, 
A benediction on the air; 

Our softened spirits feel the charm, 
Our lips grow tremulous with prayer. 


I see new glories rise in air, 

Heaven’s imaged beauty bending nigh; 
God's promises like rainbows fair 

In all that meets my dazzled eye! 


Though autumn’s hues resplendent shine, 
Like breath of man they flee av 3 

While glowing hope with life’s decline 
Our footsteps lead to brighter day. 






I pause in thought,—the sinking sun 
Bows down to kiss earth’s western hem; 
And rocky cross, and mount upon, 
His last rays set adiadem! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


—— 
For the Companion, 
TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


One consistent, earnest follower of Christ in a 
family, a school, or a community, is a continual 
blessing. The influence and example of such 
a presence, though they may not always win 
great numbers to good, will prevent many from 
worse evil, 

Among the pupils of a fashionable female 
boarding-school there was one Christian girl. 
Of all the noble work she did there in her quiet 
way, and all the results of her fidelity and pleas- 
ant usefulness, Heaven alone keeps the record. 
We only know that she was instrumental in 
turning a single classmate, a gay young lady, 
from one of frivolous pleasure to a life of earn- 
est religious devotion. 

That young lady, when her school-days were 
over, went back to a home where she was be- 
loved and indulged, but where not a member of 
the family felt the least religious sympathy with 
her, or understood at all the new devotion and 
the nobler motives that controlled her. 

Unable to consent to the destiny which her 
parents had marked out for her,—to become a 
leader in gay circles, and shine a star in fash- 
ionable society,—she now found her greatest de- 
light in helping the unhappy, and in unselfish 
labors for such as poverty and sin had shut up 
in darkness. 

She asked her old Sunday school superintend- 
ent to give her a class to teach, but he had not 
heard of the change in her, and treated the ap- 
plication of the once trifling girl as an irreverent 
jest. 

The next Sabbath she led into the school a 
poor little street boy, and gained permission to 
begin a class by herself. That boy was delight- 
ed with his new privilege, became warmly at- 
tached to his teacher, and rapidly drank in the 
truths he heard. 

But his parents were angry that he attended 
the Sunday school, and his father whipped him 
to make him stay away. Finding that he must 
get his Sunday teaching at such a price, with 


pathetic quaintness, the little fellow begged to 


know if he could not be allowed to take the 


whipping Sabbath morning, and then go to 


school afterwards, and not have it to think of. 


At this singular putting of the case, the father 


relented a little, and instead of threatening, 


promised him a reward if he would attend the 
He was required to 
He should have the 


Sunday school no more. 
peddle apples all the week. 
money for all he sold on Saturday afternoons. 


Hoping for no better terms from his father, 
the boy now undertook to make terms with his 
His time was his own (conditionally) 
He asked the young 


teacher. 
on Saturday afternoons. 
lady if he might come to her then and be taught. 
instead of on Sundays. 


time, to the profit and pleasure of both. 


Finally a terrible accident happened to the lit- | 
He was at the depot one day supplying 


tle boy. 


apples through the car windows to the passen: 
gers on a train, when his foot slipped as the cars 
started forward, and he fell under the wheels, 
and had both his legs cut off. 


She willingly consent- 
ed, and this arrangement continued for some 


| “Shall I live to get home?” he whispered to 
the surgeon who attended him. 

“No, my poor lad, you are dying now.” 
“Then tell’em that I died a Christian,’ and 
he expired. 


ROUGH BUT KIND. 


The Western plains, whereon are teamsters, 
herdsmen, and those to whom civilization is a 
restraint, afford some good studies of character. 
There is often a kind heart to be found under 
the wild, rough exterior, and the most desperate 
men are occasionally sensitive to the touch of 
nature. <A correspondent of a New York paper, 
writing from Kansas City, tells the story of a 
rough herdsman, which illustrates our state- 
ment. It must be remembered that on the 
plains cattle are branded, and that all persons 
are expected to respect the marks. 


A picture of achild had been taken from its 
place on the wall, and now stood on the floor. 
A great burly fellow noticed it, and pointing to 
it, said, with a laugh,— 

“That little fellow leaning up there reminds 
me of a laugh the boys had on me last spring 
when we were herding Towner’s cattle on the 
Upper Platte. We rode down to old man Coo- 
ley’s one day to fill ourseves up with St. Louis 
‘crooked.’ When we got there we found the old 
woman sick, the old man cross, and a squaw, who 
had captured two dollars somewhere, drunk and 
asleep just outside the door. 

“We went in and took a drink, and then the 
boys wanted to fix some kind of fireworks to 
the squaw that would scare her a little and make 
her show her speed across the prairie. 

“Just then | happened to look into a corner, 
and there was an Indian baby, that squaw’s, 
lashed to its board, and leaning up agin the 
wall, just like this fellow. 

“The little black thing looked thin and pinched 
and hungry; but Indian-like, it wouldn’t squall 
and make a fuss about it. It only stood there 
watching us drinking till the big tears went roll- 
ing down its cheeks, and it trying its level best 
to swallow tears and everything down. 

“The boys all laughed at my getting tender 
over an Indian baby, and I laughed, too, when I 
saw the wicked eyes it made at me. But the 
old man brought some bread and milk, and I 
filled it up with one square meal, anyhow. You 
ought to have seen the mouth the little cuss 
made at me when he had enough. 

“The boys whooped over it, and said he want- 
ed to kiss me for my mother. I didn’t care what 
they said; it didn’t make no difference to me 
how mean and dirty and thievin’ its father and 
mother was, the little black thing was human, 
anyhow. It couldn’t talk, but it said thankee, 
and that was enough for me. 

“It had the mark of God’s finger on it plain 
enough, and Iwas bound to respect all plain 
cattle-marks, you know.” 


a 
ENCOUNTER WITH A ROBBER. 


Rev. Dr. Price, an old and respected Episcopal 
clergyman of New York, was absent from the 
city for the summer. Being called back to offi- 
ciate at a funeral, he returned to his residence, 
which was unoccupied, and there met with an ad- 
venture sufficiently dangerous to have disturbed 
the nerves of the bravest man. It is thus told: 


He unlocked the front door, entered the par- 
lor, and threw off his duster. While resting, he 
heard the tread of footsteps coming down the 
stairs. Going to the door to see who it might 
be, he was confronted by a powerful man, who, 
pointing a revolver, threatened, if he moved, to 
shoot him. 

Dr. Price retreated towards the front door, but 
the burglar seized and dragged him into the par- 
lor, and, pressing the muzzle of the revolver 
against his forehead, ordered him to sit down. 
There, in his own parlor, held down by the 
strong arm of a reckless man, with the cold 
muzzle of a loaded pistol pressing upon his 
brow, Dr. Price calmly expostulated with the 
robber. 

“I am in your power,” he said. 


you nor your weapon. 
God that my time has come, I am ready to die.” 


sins. 

of crime?” 
“T can get no work,” 

gedly, “and find no pity in any one.” 


man, or lock him up in a closet. 


alarm. 


word?” said the burglar. 
“When I make a promise,’ was the reply 

“no power on earth can force me to break it.”” 

’ 

surprised and irresolute. 

man in view of death I ever saw or heard of.”” 
The clergyman gave his name and title. 





.| be detained. 


doctor gave him a little money. 








“l am too 
aged and feeble to resist you, but I do not fear 
If it is the pleasure of 


He then told the man that he feared more for 
him than he did for himself, and spoke to him 
about the great crime he contemplated commit- 
ting. Taking the burglar’s hand within his 
own, Dr. T ice implored him to turn from his 
“Why,” said he, ‘do you follow this life 


replied the man, dog- 


Thus saying, the burglar seemed ashamed of 
his weakness, and again assumed his bravado. 
He threatened either to tie and gag the clergy- 
Dr. Price told 
him that such a course was unnecessary, as he 
would allow him to depart without giving an 


“How do I know that you will keep your 


He | 
also stated that he had come to the city to offici- | 
ate at a funeral at half-past one; that time was | people are always in a state of surprise. 
| rapidly passing, and that he should prefer not to | go through the world in unending astonishment; " f 
| and their appeals to their goodness and that in-, boarding-schools for girls, and 
The burglar concluded to trust to Dr. Price’s| determinate quantity called good gracious are | home. 
word. As he went out of the front door the | incessant. 

Shortly after- | 


| officiated at the funeral, and not until four hours 
had passed did he make the affair known. 

Dr. Price has hopes of the reformation of the 
burglar, based upon his conduct and expression 
of countenance while talking to him. The po- 
licemen, however, think that the man is a pro- 
fessional housebreaker, and probably one of a 
gang, and not very likely to reform. They re- 
gard the fortunate result of Dr. Price’s encounter 
as really wonderful and unprecedented. It | 
teaches the great value of Christian reliance, 
courage and gentleness under the most trying 
circumstances. 


-———_ +e »+—___—_ 


THE CRICKETS. 


Pipe, little minstrels of the waning year, 
In gentle concert pipe! 

Pipe the warm noons; the mellow harvest near; 
The apples dropping ripe; 


The tempered sunshine and the softened shade; 
The trill of lonely bird; 

The sweet, sad hush on nature’s gladness laid; 
The sounds through silence heard! 


Pipe tenderly the passing of the year; 

The summer’s brief reprieve; 
The dry husk rustling round the yellow ear, 

The chill of morn and eve! 
Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year; 

Pipe low the painless pain, 
Pipe your unceasing melancholy cheer; 

he year is in the wane. 
HARRIET N. KiMBa.t. 


——__+or__ ——_ 
WHAT WIVES DO. 

“A man,” says Rousseau, “is only what a 
woman makes him.’”” This remark may be ex- 
| aggerated, but that it contains enough of truth 
to give it vitality, is attested by the biographies 
of great men. The wife of the late Dr. Buck- 
land, the geologist, used to write from his dicta- 
tion for hours at a time. She furnished many 
of the drawings with which his works are illus- 
trated, and skilfully and dexterously mended 
many of the fossils. ‘‘For forty years,” wrote 
Carlyle on the tombstone of his wife, “she was 
the true and loving helpmate of her husband, 
and by act and word unweariedly forwarded 
him, as none else could, in all of worthy that he 
did or attempted.”” The author of the ‘‘Song of 
the Shirt,’’ Thomas Hood, thus wrote of his 
wife: “‘I never was anything, dearest, till I knew 
you, and I have been a better, happier and more 
prosperous man ever since. Whatever may be- 
fall me, the wife of my bosom will have the ac- 
knowledgment of her tenderness, worth and ex- 
cellence from my pen.” A writer in Cassell’s 
Magazine thus describes the aid given to her 
husband by the wife of the great Scotch philos- 
opher: 

The wife of Sir William Hamilton, Professor 
of Logic in the University of Edinburgh, was a 
true helper to her husband; indeed, it is more 
than probable that without her many of his best 
works would never have been written. When 
he was elected to the professorship, some of his 
opponents declared publicly that he would never 
be able to fulfil the duties of his position, as he 
was nothing but a dreamer. He and his wife 
heard of this and determined to prove that it 
was not true. 

They, therefore, arranged to work together. 
Sir William wrote out roughly, each day, the 
lecture that was to be given the next morning; 
and as he wrote his wife copied it out; and again 
and again they sat up writing till far into the 
night. When Sir William was struck down with 
paralysis, the result of overwork, Lady Hamil- 
ton devoted herself entirely to him,—wrote for 
him, read for him, and saved him in every way. 
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TRICKS OF SPEECH. 


Nothing is easier to acquire, nothing more dif- 
ficut to lose, than a trick of speech or manner. 
There is scarcely a person who has not his favor- 
ite word, his unmeaning gesture. They were 
learned when young, and were suffered to re- 
main in middle life, and now they are inveterate 
habits. The Christian Intelligencer makes sev- 
eral excellent comments on these tricks of speech, 
which we commend to our young readers who 
are forming their style. 





Who does not know the familiar “I say,’ as 
the preface to every remark? and the still more 
familiar ‘‘you know,” as the middle term of 
every sentence? Who, too, in these later times, 
has not suffered from the infliction of ‘awful’ 
and ‘‘jolly,’’—milestones in the path of speech, 
interspersed with even uglier and more obtrusive 
signs of folly and corrupt diction,—milestones 
that are forever turning up, showing the success- 
ive distances to which good taste and true refine- 
ment have receded in this hideous race after 
slang, to which our youth is given. 

Then there are the people who perpetrate ejac- 
ulations; who say ‘‘Goodness!’’ as a mark of 





Jove!”’ and “By George!’’ with excursions into 
the region of “Gad” and “‘By jingo!”’ 

Before then, we had the bluff and lusty 
squires, who rejoiced in “Odsbodikins” ang 
“Swounds,” with other strange and uncouth 
oaths that were not meant to offend the hearers, 
but were simply tricks of speech caught by the 
speakers. So, indeed, is the habit of swearing 
and using bad words generally. 


————_+o+—___—_ 
THE DOG DETECTIVE. 


Among the passengers lost on the steamer St, 
Clair, which foundered on Lake Superior July 
17th, was a man named Stewart, of Duluth. 
He had a small English spaniel, which swam 
ashore. The dog was remarkable for his intelli- 
gence, and is well known for his sagacity at Du- 
luth and along the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
Among the anecdotes told are the following: 


His owner was employed by the Northern 
Pacific Road to measure timber delivered to 
contractors. The dog would take the end of the 
tape-line and go to the end of a log, sixty or 
seventy feet long, and hold it at the end while 
his master would hold it at the other, and do 
this all day, or until all the timber was measured. 
His master would send him to the post-office, 
simply saying to him, ‘‘Go up—get letters; the 
dog would go to the post-office and go around to 
one of the clerks, look at him, wag his tail, and 
was so well known the clerk would give him the 
letters, which he would carry back to his mas- 
ter, and in the same way would carry letter 

which his master had written to the office to be 
mailed. 

His scent was very acute. Coming home from 
the woods one day, Stewart was met on the road 
by a company of young people, who had been on 
a picnic about half a mile away. One of the 
young ladies had left her parasol on the ground, 
Stewart called his dog, and pointing to the path, 
said, ‘‘Go find, and bring here.’’ The dog was 
gone about fifteen or twenty minutes, and re- 
turned with the parasol. 

A pile of lumber, put in Steward’s charge, was 
being stolen. Stewart called his dog, took him 
to the pile, and said, ‘Watch it and see who 
takes it.’ Two or three days afterward, the 
dog came to him in the morning, and, by signs 
familiar to his master, told him to follow him. 
Stewart took a policeman with him, and told the 
dog to go on, and he led them about a quarter 
of a mile, toa shanty occupied by a Swede, on 
the bank of the lake. They looked under the 
shanty, and saw a pile of boards. The Swede 
was arrested, taken before the justice, and Stew- 
art told the justice what the dog had done. The 
justice at once convicted the Swede of the larceny 
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TRAINING HORSES. 


A colt should be made familiar with strange 
objects; then it will not be skittish and nervous, 
If he is never allowed tu get an advantage, it 
will never know that it possesses a power which 
man cannot control. A writer says: 


If a horse is made accustomed from his early 
days to have objects hit him on the heels, back 
and hips, he will pay no attention to the giving 
out of a harness, ora wagon running against 
him at an unexpected moment. 

We once saw an aged lady drive a high-spirit- 
ed horse, attached to a carriage, down a steep 
hill, with no hold-straps upon the harness, and 
she assured us that there was no danger, for her 
son accustomed his horses to all sorts of usages 
and sights that commonly drive the animal into 
a frenzy of fear and excitement. 

A gun can be fired from the back of a horse, 
an umbrella held over his head, a buffalo robe 
thrown over his neck, a railroad engine pass 
close by, his heels bumped with sticks, and the 
animal take it all as a natural condition of things, 
if only taught by careful management that he 
will not be injured thereby. 


An English journal gives the following advice 
for the training of a horse with a passion for 
rearing: 


Whenever you perceive a horse’s inclination 
to rear, separate your reins and prepare for him. 
The instant he is about to rise, slacken one rein, 
and bend or twist his head with the other, keep- 
ing the hands low. 

This bending compels him to move a hind leg, 
and of necessity brings his fore feet down. In- 
stantly twist him completely round three or four 
times, which will confuse him very much, and 
completely throw him off his guard. ? 

The moment you have finished twisting him 
round, place his head in the direction you wish 
to proceed, apply the spurs, and he will not fail 
to go forward. If the situation be convenient, 
press him into a gallop, and apply the spurs and 
whip two or three times severely. The horse, 
will not, perhaps, be quite satisfied with the first 
defeat, but may feel disposed to try again for 
the mastery. Should this be the case, the process 
of twisting, &c., must be repeated. 


>> — 


NOVEL USE OF JARS. 





| surprise, and “Good gracious!’’ when surprise 
| is a little mixed with reprobation; lower in the 


“Who are you?” asked the burglar, evidently | social scale, it is “My word!” “Patience!” “Did 
“You are the coolest | 1 ever!’’ and indifferently to all stations, “You 


don’t say so!” or, in‘a voice of deprecation, 
“No!” and “Surely not!” 
To judge by voice and word, these ejaculatory 


They 


In the generation that died with the fourth! boards, and skipping-ropes. he y 
ward, the venerable clergyman left the house, | George, the favorite ejaculations were ‘“‘By ought to be taught to carry the jar. 


Dr. Henry Spry, a medical officer in the em- 
ploy of the British Fast India Company, attrib- 
utes the upright carriage and graceful form of 
the Hindoo girls and women to the practice of 
carrying jars of water on their heads,—an exel- 
| cise which is said to strengthen the muscles of 
| the back, and to throw out the chest. He rec 

ommends the introduction of this practice into 
even into the 
‘It might,” says he, “entirely supersede 
I back- 


the present machinery of dumb-bells, C 
ladies 


The young 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT THE VIOLET SAID. 


“Have you heard the sad, sad story ?”” 
Whispered dear little Violet Blue, 

To her next door neighbor, one morning, 
When the flowers were wet with dew; 

Tis said that last night in the valley, 
Where my cousins lift their heads, 

Jack Frost came stealing past them, 
And now they all are dead. 


“And then the dear Tube-Roses, 
That stood by the garden walk; 
You know it was only yesterday 
We listened to hear them talk. 
They seemed so merry and happy, 
Each one in her pure white gown: 
But to-day their heads are drooping, 
And their buds are withered and brown. 


“And the long red row of Dahlias, 
That stood so stately and tall, 
They always seemed to be trying 
To look down on us all. 
I’m sure I’m sorry for them, 
And I can’t help laughing, too; 
For to-day they are bending as lowly, 
As either I or you. 


“But I have nothing to boast of 
For Jack Frost may come to-night, 

And perhaps will nip my blossoms 
Before the morning light. 

I'll hide ’neath the leaves of this lily, 
They look so broad and green, 

And then when he passes by it, 
Perhaps I'll not be seen.” 


And there next morning I found her, 
Looking so happy and gay; 
And she told me all this story, 


That I’ve told to you to-day. KATE. 





For the Companion. 
MERRY’S PRESCRIPTION. 


Merry Fanshaw lived next door to Rob Slater, 
and the two were good friends and playmates, 
though Merry put on little womanly airs of pat- 
ronage, because she was so much the elder. 

Her real name was Marion, but as that seemed 
too grave for her dimpled face and laughing 
eyes, she was usually called Merry by all her 
friends, and her real name was almost forgotten. 

It took a great deal to drive the laugh from 
Merry’s eyes, and it still twinkled there, al- 
though her voice was sober one day when she 
said,— 

“Mamma, have you heard how Robin Slater 
inked up Miss Pendergast’s cat and spoiled her 
carpet? I do wonder what makes boys act 
so!” 

“The same spirit that leads girls into mischief, 
perhaps,”’ replied her mother, quietly. ‘Yes, I 
know about Rob’s exploit, and that he is very 
sorry for it now.” 

“Yes, mamma, and of course I shall not tease 
him about it. But Miss Pendergast told me 
when I carried the milk that Arethusa must 
have taken cold from being washed so much to 
get the ink out of her fur, and she is sick. Do 
you know what is good for a cat’s cold?” 

“No, darling, unless catnip is.’’ 

“They have tried that,” said Merry. 
kitty!” 

Her mother did not smile, for she knew that 
the Misses Pendergast were poor and lonely, 
and loved their four-legged pets very much, hay- 
ing little else to love and care for. 

The next day when Merry went to the cottage 
Miss Pendergast met her with a very sober face. 

“Ts the poor kitty worse?” asked Merry. 

“Yes, dear; I’m afraid Arethusa never will get 
over this,’ said Miss Phemie, sadly. ‘‘To think 
Ihave owned her nine years and she never yet 
Taised a paw to scratch me!” 

Merry asked sympathetic questions and turned 
home in the rain, wishing heartily she could ob- 
tain relief for Arethusa. 

“I suppose I could go and ask Dr. Nux. Iam 
sure he could tell us something to do, though 
Miss Phemie did not seem to think of it,” she 
said to herself. 

So she ran past her own gate and up the long 
hill, on top of which stood the doctor’s office. 

“Please,” began Merry, as soon as she entered 
the room, “I want something for Arethusa. She 
took a bad cold getting so wet, and her throat is 


“Poor 


very sore; she can’t eat, and shivers all the 


time,” 


“Hm! bad cold—got wet—hm! yes!” said Dr. | 
Nux, pushing up his glasses. “How old is she?” 
“Nine years, I believe,” said Merry. 

“Yes; well, give her three of these every hour; 
this first; this next,” said Dr. Nux, holding out 
two tiny bottles filled with tiny pills. “Put a 
cloth wet with warm water about her throat and 
keep it warm. Ill look in to-morrow.”’ 

“Maybe you had better,” said Merry, grate- 
fully. “At Miss Pendergast’s, not our house, 
you know. Good-by.” 

“Did you really go to Dr. Nux?” cried all the 
Misses Pendergast in a breath, when Merry ap- 
peared with the bottles. ‘You dear lamb!”’ 

So a warm, wet bandage was put about poor 
pussy’s neck, and she had the three pills every 
hour, though Miss Phemie sat up half the night 
to give them, kind old lady. 








The next day Dr. Nux rolled up to the gate in 
his gig just as Merry ran in at the door. 

‘‘How’s my small patient?” asked the doctor, 
blandly. 

“So geod of you to call!”’ cried Miss Phemie. 
“Arethusa is certainly better; she lapped some 
milk and growled quite like herself, poor dear, 
this morning.” 

“Growled!”’ said Dr. Nux, very perplexed. 
And then his eyes fell on poor kifty lying in the 
easy-chair, her yellow ears sticking up’from the 
large wet bandage, and he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“So that’s Arethusa!” he said, pulling Mer- 
ry’s hair gently. “I thought she was a girl, and 
I've brought her an orange. Well, well, I am 
glad I helped your pet, Miss Pendergast, though 
I did not know I was doing it; and Ill give the 
orange to this kitten,’ tweaking Merry’s hair 
again. “Shall you ask me tv prescribe for a ca- 
nary-bird next, or a humblebee?” 

“Perhaps so,”’ said Merry, laughing. 

Arethusa got well, much to the delight of Miss 
Pendergast, and about 2 month afterward Dr. 
Nux laughed very heartily at receiving a little 
white box tied up with pink ribbon. 

It contained a book-mark worked on card- 
board; a yellow cat lying on a blue cushion; and 
it was labelled, ‘““With Arethusa’s compliments.” 


q aT 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNIE’S CENTENNIAL COL- 
LECTION. 


Little Johnnie heard a great deal last winter 
about centennial celebrations and historical rel- 
ics, and one rainy day when he could not play 
out-doors, he thought he would get up a make- 
believe collection for himself. 

He found an old battered tin wash-basin in the 
hen-house, which he pretended wasa plate which 
his grandmother had used in the Revolutionary 


7 


Then a ragged bit of buffalo robe in the wood- 
shed-chamber, answered for a scalp taken from 
the belt of a captive Indian chief. 





There was a queer cap stowed away there, which 
his brother had made for some charades which 








COMPANION. 








nie called a head-dress worn by his grandmother | 
when she was a girl. 





| 


Next he found in a corner a brick-layer’s plumb, ! 
and that he thought would do nicely for an old 
bullet picked up on the battle-field of Bunker 


Hill. 
& 


A tangled switch of horsehair, which the boys 
had used in the charades, was labelled, ‘‘A wig 
worn by an English officer, and found upon the 
road after the retreat from the battle of Lexing- 
ton.” 





| Ameerschaum pipe, somewhat broken, which 
he picked up, served to represent a Mohawk’s 
| pipe of peace. 


Lastly, he discovered an empty fish-kit in the 


kitchen back yard, and that he declared was the 


remains of a milk-pail brought,over in the May- 


Slower. 








After he had arranged his collection, he invit- 
ed his brother and George, the hired man, to 
come from the barn to see it. George, who had 
a knack for drawing, took the different articles 
and put them together so that they looked like 
aman’s head. Then he drew a picture of it all 
on a piece of board, with red chalk, and gave it 
to Johnnie, telling him he might call that a 
portrait of Miles Standish, or else of Capt. John 
Smith. 

Try if you can make the portrait yourselves 
this week; if not, we will show it to you in the 
next number. 
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For the Companion. 
PLAYING “HAPPY FAMILY.” 


“Play Tom was a dog, 
And Belle was a cat, 
And you was a bird, 
And I was a rat; 
And we lived in a cage at the circus, 
And never got mad and all that.” 
“Tl fix up the cage, 
Put these chairs in a row, 
Draw one for the door, 
Stop, I won’t have it so!” 
“Tt’s higher than this at the circus!” 
“Don’t talk about what you don’t know!” 


“Oh, I’m doggy! Bow-wow! 
You’ve stepped on my toes!” 
“And I’m kitty-meow! 
Stop pulling my nose!” 
“You're tearing a hole in my jacket!” 
“Rats needn’t be afraid of their clothes.” 
“Now let’s march in aline! 
Let me go ahead!” 
“No, I will.”’ “ You sha’n’t!”” 
“Tom, stop biting Ned!’ 
“Oh fie, what an un-happy family! 
Now children, march straight off to bed.” 
CARRIE W. THOMPSON, 


a 
GOOD EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 


John Adams, one of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, in a letter to his wife, 
dated Philadelphia, July 7, 1776, in speaking of 
the education of his children, says,— 

“Children should be set to compose descrip- 
tions of scenes and objects, and narrations of 
facts and events. Declamations upon topics, 
and other exercises of various sorts, should be 
prescribed for them. 

‘Set a child to form a description of a battle, 
a storm, a siege, a cloud, a mountain, a lake, a 
city, a harbor, a country-seat, a meadow, a for- 
est, or almost anything that may occur to your 
thoughts. Set him to compose a narration of all 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 


What goes with the wagon 
And stops with it too, 
That it can’t do without, 
While no good it can do? E.L.E. 


2. 
CONUNDRUM. 





These men have been shipwrecked. The ladder, * 
which the surf has washed ashore, is too short to 
enable them to reach the top of the cliffs. Is it pos- 
sible that they can get around more easily than they 
can climb over the rocks? L. @. 


3. 


What is it you have— 
For none ever refuses— 

That is wholly your own, 
And every one uses? 


4. 
HALF WORD SQUARE. 


A public speaker. A bird. A river of Great Brit- 
ain. Anumber. At. Aconsonant. “NUTMEG,” 
5. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE, 
{Every other letter is omitted.) 
T-i-k-w-c-b-f-1-y-u-p-a-o-c -, 


A bit of good advice. zyx. 


6. 
SQUARE REMAINDERS. 


(Behead and curtail words having the following mean- 
ings, and leave a word square.) 


Aconvenient room. Often seen in the Western 
country. Strangers. <A girl’s name. H. H.D. 


7. 
REBUS. 





Twelve words ending with the a syllable. 


LGIE BELL. 





Conundrums, 


Why is a fiddle like an inferior hotel? Because 
it’s a vile inn. 

What living thing has only one foot? A leg. 

Why is the grass on which the cow feeds older 
than yourself? Because it is past-ur-age. 

Why should Africa rightly be considered to rank 
first of the continents? Because it bears the palm. 

Why are cashmere shawls like people who are to- 
tally deaf? Because you cannot make them here. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, 


E 
NA 


P 
VE 
= D 


Bead 
RPAEeAE< 
Sprang 


2. Loo, loop, sloop. Tea, teal, steal. Tin, tint, 
stint. Eve, ever, fever. To, tow,stow. Eve even, 
seven. Age, aged, raged. Lie, lien, alien. 

3. Shellbarks, peanuts, walnuts, chestnuts, betel- 
nuts, pecans, hazelnuts. 





the little incidents and events of a day, a jour- 





the boys had acted in the barn, and this John- 


be formed, and a facility of writing acquired.” 





ney, a walk, ora ride. In this way, a taste will | 


4. Dane, Spain, Cain, inane, fane, vane, rein, 
crane, pane, rain, wain, pain, vain, lain, Nain, plain, 
lane, main, vane, slain, remain, attain, grain, gale, 
feign, complain, disdain, brain, restrain, chain, 
cane, strain, stain, drain, vein, sane, 
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THE HARVEST HOME, 

If you should happen to saunter, at this time of 
year through an English village, you would be very 
apt to witness a scene of festivity and merry-mak- 
ing on the green; or perhaps you would hear joyful 
noises proceeding from some fine park which you 
might be passing. 

Were you to ask what it meant, you would be 
told that it was the “harvest home.” 

The harvest home is one of the pleasantest and 
prettiest of all the customs which have come down 
from the “merrie England” of the olden time. 

It takes place when the crops have been gathered 
and are duly stored away in the barns; when the 
apple trees have been shaken, the vines shorn of their 
clustering fruit, the hops picked, and the final hay- 
crop cut and packed in great stacks in the open 





air. It is the rustic thanksgiving and celebration of 
the end of the summer’s labor on the farms. 

In the morning, the great people and the humble 
assemble in the old parish church, and listen toa | 
thanksgiving service and sermon. Maiden hands | 
have decorated the house of God with garlands and | 
flowers, while fruits hang in clusters here and there. | 

Then the good folks assemble on the green, where | 
a country band is awaiting them, and a merry dance 
ensues, In the afternoon comes the great event of 
the day, the harvest-home dinner. This is some- 
times held in the biggest barn the neighborhood af- 
fords, or it takes place under a large tent in the park | 
of the nobleman or squire who is the owner of the 
farms, and is the landlord of the humble people who 
gather for the merrymaking. | 

The dinner isa good and hearty one you may be 
sure. Big hot joints, and vegetables, and fruit, and | 
pastry, in ample supply, are eagerly devoured. The | 

| 


landlord sits at the head of the table, and after the 
feast has been thoroughly enjoyed, he proposes 
toasts, and speeches are made. Then there are songs, 
music, rural games and dancing out on the thick 
grass, and the merriment goes briskly on till the au- 
tumn 4wilight has deepened into night. 


— 
GOING INTO WINTER QUARTERS, 
Mr. Burroughs pleasantly discourses in 


Scribner's Magazine about the animals who go into 
winter quarters: 


John 


By mid-October, most of the Rip Van Winkles 
among our brute creatures have laid down for their 
winter nap. The toads and turtles have buried 
themselves in the earth, The woodchuck is in his 
hibernaculum, the skunk in his, the mole in his; 
and the black bear has his selected, and will go in 
when the snow comes. He does not like the looks 
of his big tracks in the snow. They publish his 
comings and goings too plainly. The coon retires 
about the same time. The provident wood-mice and 
the chipmunk are laying by a winter supply of nuts 
or grain, the former usually in decayed trees, the 
latter in the ground, 

[have observed that any unusual disturbance in 
the woods, near where the chipmunk has his den, 
will cause him to shift his quarters. For many suc- 
cessive days, one October, 1 saw one carrying into 
his hole, which was only a few rods from where we 
were getting out stone, buckwheat which he had 
stolen from a near field. 

Butas our work progressed and the racket and 
uproar ineeased, the chipmunk became alarmed. 


| way of living. 
| more light might come in to its leaves; then when 





He ceased carrying in, and after much hesitation 
and darting about, and some prolonged absences, he 
began to carry out; he had determined to move; if 
the mountain fell, he at least, would be away in | 
time. So by mouthfuls, or cheekfuls, the grain 
was transferred toa new place. He did not make a 
bee’ to get it done, but carried it all himself, occu- 
pying several days, and making a trip about every | 
ten minutes. 


a 
AN EXCITING TIME, 


A man striking in the dark may mean well, but 
he cannot expect to hit right every time. 


A house in Ovster Bay, Long Island, was the scene | 
a remarkable encounter a few nights ago. An | 
} given, and burglars were supposed 


of 


alarm had been 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


OCT. 19, 1876, 








to bein the house. A young man rushed down stairs 
and entered the parlor by a rear door. A moment 
later his brother followed with a shot-gun, and en- 
tered the parlor by the front door. Everything was 
dark, but hearing a shuffling noise, the one with the 
gun fired. The otherseized a heavy chair and struck 
his brother on the head. The chair was smashed 
and the gun-stock was broken in the struggle, and 
both men shouted for help. Other members of the 
household were aroused, and, a light being brought, 
one of the brothers was discovered in the corner 
holding the gun-barrel betore him as a guard, while 
the other was under the — brandishing a chair- 
leg. Examination revealed a music-stand riddled 
with buckshot, a collar-bone somewhat disarranged, 
a sprained ankle, two scalp wounds, and four black 
eyes. 


—_—_—>—_——— 


BLACK PRINCE. 


It is said that the London cat, contrary to the 
habit of his race, rejects a fixed place of abode, and 
though he may be unhappy, he will be free. The 
London Examiner tells an anecdote which sets forth 
this originality as exhibited by a cat named Black 
Prince: 

He was an inhabitant of London, and could not 
otherwise have specified his abode; but every day at 
two o'clock precisely, when the bell rang for the 
children’s dinner, he presented himself at a certain 
house, and waited on the window-ledge of the par- 
lor until his wants were attended to. 

Although nothing could be more decorous than 
his own behavior, he was pronounced by the gov- 
erness to be a corrupter of the children’s manners, 
and to disturb that silence and absorption in their 
meals to which well-bred young English folks should 
be trained. Accordingly, various discouraging de- 
vices were attempted to induce him to renounce his 
visits. 

A bucket of cold water was poured over him; on 
another occasion the housemaid assailed him with 
the broom; on a third, he was taken by a member of 
the family five milesin an omnibus, and then dropped 
by the wayside; finally, he was given over to the 
butcher’s boy, who was bribed to make away with 
him. But even this last a failed. 

On the following day, as the dinner-bell rang, 
precisely at two o'clock Black Prince reappeared at 
his post. At length this persistence softened all 
hearts; it was decided that, since he refused to be 
improved off the face of the earth, his reformation 
should be attempted. 

The window was thrown open, he was taken in, 
well fed, washed, and decorated with a blue velvet 
collar, finally put to sleep in a basket filled with new 
hay in the back kitchen. The next morning he had 
disappeared. The dinner-bell rang at two o’clock, 
but the window ledge was deserted. Where cold 
water, the housemaid’s broom, and even the butch- 
er’s boy had failed, this last cruel kindness proved 
effectual, The children saw Black Prince’s face no 
more, 
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WHAT A PLANT DID, 


A writer thus describes how a plant brought a 
moral as well as a physical blessing upon a family: 


A little plant was given toasick girl. In trying 
to take care of it, the family made changes in their 
First they cleaned the window, that 


not too cold they would open the windows, so that 
fresh air might help the plant to grow. 

Next, the clean window made the rest of the room 
look so untidy that they used to wash the floor and 
walls and arrange the furniture more neatly. This 
led the father of the family to mend a broken chair 
or two, which kept him home several evenings. 

After the work was done, he stayed home instead 
of spending his leisure at a tavern, and the money 
thus saved went to buy comforts for them all. And 
then, as the home grew attractive the whole family 
loved it and each other better than ever before, and 
grew healthier and happier with their flowers. 


a ca 
SNAKE WITH TWO HEADS, 


Mr. Frank Buckland, the naturalist, received a 
letter not long since from a correspondent, who 
wrote: 


I send you a two-headed snake. Assome men at 
my neighbor’s Mr. Mount’s, of Wasing, were moving 
some manure yesterday, they came across a lot of 
snake’s eggs, Which they put on one side. In doing 
this, one egg burst, and the inhabitant crawled out, 
but it died during the day. In the evening it was 
brought to me, Mr. Mount thinking I should like to 
see it. I cannot do better than send it to you to add 
to your curiosities. I have never seen but three 
specimens of two-headed snakes; one is in the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the other two were sent to me by 
Mr. H. Burr. In all cases we find simply one body 
and two heads. It joined together at an angle. 
Which is the head proper, and which is the second- 
ary head, I cannot say. I propose, however, to 
make this Aldermaston hydra into a skeleton by a 
new process I have, as it will be interesting to find 
out exactly how the mechanism of the new neck is 
managed. 


saneninnctilipprimnmntiia 
LADIES AND MULES, 
“At once there rose so wildayell.” The St. Louis 


Republican tells the following amusing incident of 
a stampede in that city: 


Two ladies in a car stopped it and stepped out just 
as a herd of mules were driven by. The ladies 
stepped fairly into the midst of the mules before they 
noticed their danger, and the simultaneous scream 
sent up scattered the mules like a charge of Apaches, 
The ladies reached the sidewalk safely, and the last 
seen of the mules they were running wild, and drov- 
ers were riding frantically to get the drove together 
again. 


> 


“You see,” said Uncle Job, “my wife’s a cur’ous 
woman. She scrimped, and saved, and almost 
starved’ all of us to get our parlor furnished nice, 
and now she won’t let one of us go into it, and haint 
even had the window-blinds of it open for a month. 
She is a cur’ous woman!” 

“A ROMAN LICTOR,” said Bates, whose historical 
information comes by detail; “a Roman 


Well, I s’pose she deserved it. No one but the 
Roman knows.” 


against his will,” said 
said Pat, “I had a 
Faith, 


“No man can do anything 
a metaphysician. “Faith,” 
brother who went to prison against his will. 
he did.” 


A ConunDRUM.—She was plump and beautiful, 
and he was wildly fond of her. She bated him, but, 
woman-like, she strove to catch him. What was 
he ?—a flea. 
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A Boy at the “west end” had a birthday party 
A six-year-old guest thus describes it to his mother: 
“First, we all had some bread and butter; then we 


had some lemonade, cold enough to freeze you; | 


then we all had a piece of birthday cake; then we 

all had a lot of ice-cream, and then all the little boys 

had the stomach-ache. The big girls told us to go 

into the house and lie down on the floor, and they 

made us drink peppermint and water till we felt bet- 

ter. Then we all went out to play.’’—Providence 
fournal, 








Millions of bottles of Burnett’s CocoaINEe have 
been sold during the last twenty years, in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that it 
is the cheapest and best Hair-Dressing in the world. 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


Com. 





“A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to agents. 
Excel. Mfg. Co., 151 Michigan Avenue, Chica- 








OREIGN STAMPS CHEAP. Price list free, 
W. W. PHAIR, Box 27, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a6) OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 
$ once to CoLLins & Co., 2 Clinton Place, N. XY @& 
{EN. CUSTER. “Carte” Photograph of the late 
Gen. Custer, for two 3c stamps. CHAMPION NOYV- 
ELTY CO., 69 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
50 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—2) 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
go, Ill. 
~TAMPS. 50varietiesfrom Australia, Africa, etc., 25c. 
15 unused, 10c; 100 mixed, 10c; 25 per cent. to Agents, 
Circulars free. Wa. POWELL, 406 Dickinson St., Phila. 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. All post free. 
50 varieties, 20 cts.; 100 varieties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, 
$1.50. Illustrated catalogue, 15 cts. Prospectus, 3 cts. 
STaNLEY, Gippons & Co., London, Engjand, W. C. 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c.; 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles atlike rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 
2 & FANCY CARDs, New Styles, with name, 10 
9) ets; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
cts.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 
HE UTMOST reliance may be placed in Hunt’s 
Remepy for the prompt cure of Kidney, Bladder and 
Glandular Diseases, Diabetes, Gravel, Dropsy, Female Ir- 
regularities, Ailments of the Urino-Genital Organs, Men- 
tal and Physical Debility, and Pains in the Side, Back 
and Loins. Hunt’s REMEDY has been for twenty-five 
years a favorite medicine of family physicians. 
NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 
® wanted 
to travel and sell our Old and Stanle MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
toS. A. GRANT & CO., 2, 4,6&8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 





WOODEN SHOES. Dryest 
and cheapest shoes made. 
Samples by mail. Circulars free. 
Agents wanted. NOVELTY SHOE 
CO., Meadville, Pa. 


New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
50 ASSORTED (33 different kinds, including Snow- 
V' flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid,Tinted, 
Bristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25cts. Can give 
you the same assortment of common square cards, if you 
preferthem. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 
Samples for 3cent stamp. No postals. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80.0 
mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 


qaid. Mowrrok Manvracrunine Co,, Cincinnati, Ohic, 


m F. TRIFET, 


99 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., th 
oldest seteptioned deal ne 


Pr blish ler in 


TAMPS 
Circulars, 3c. S Catalogues, 25c, 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c; 
300 varieties, $2 60. All stamps genuine. 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 


FREE holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single pote. with a pair 
of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars free, 
15—52t_ M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


~ ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. | 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall a ~] 
and quick bloom, sent safely by mail, post-paid. Five 
splendid varieties, all labelled, for ®1; 12 do. ®2; 19 
do. 3; 26 do.@4; 35 do. $5. For 10 cents each addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts. Address THE DINC = & CONARD CO., Ross- 
GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 38—6teow 
OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!. 
; Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
y A) VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 
Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
KW Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
we Screw Cutti CORN SHELLING, 











Watches to Agents who will se- 
our Centennial Stationery Pack, 
age. It contains 15 sheets Paper. 


(Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Lathe 


——— Chopping!! <All on one Cabinet 

on Wheeis. Price from $5 to $50. 

a" For Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowkELL, Mass, 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
SEND 60 nave Foreign Stamps the best T1- 
lustrated Stamp Catalogue; a good 
Stamp Album; the Flags of all Na- 


tions. A. W. LOCKE, 75 Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FULL 
LISTS 
FREE. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received mv SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian,. Ht will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6. $14: 5x71Z. $27: 6x9. $37; 
8x12. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85, Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 

=LL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Fstah’ 





IMT. 51-52 | 


The Centennial Game. 
The “Trip to Philadelphia.” 

This unique parlor game, though it has been ont buta 
short time, has already attained a su: prising popularity 
and is to-day affording amusement and delight to the 

oung folks of many a home. Its beauty of design, its 
veliness, queerness and comicality, its suitableness for 
all classes, all ages and all numbers of players, and its 

happy adaptation to these Centennial times, 

in truth, the great game of the season. ‘he boys 
| and girls should have it tor these long evenings. The 
| will find it extremely entertaining. We send it, post-paid. 
| on receipt of 50 cents. N.B. Agents wanted. A splendid 

offer made. BROWN & CO., So. Freeport, Maine. 





THE BOSS AMATEUR PRINTING PRESS! 


at the Cenntennial. The 
EXCELSIOR 


has taken first premium over al/—grand bronze medal and 
a diploma. Our $3 Press will print all your cards, labels, 
envelopes, etc. 8 other sizes made. o your own 
printing. Send 2 stamps for our catalogue of presseg 
andtypes KELSEY CO., Meriden, Conn, 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, wal 

bows, &c. &c., as requested, seemingly en. 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
decided sensation, Price reduced to 15 cts, 
2 for 25 cts. Mailed, post-paid. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 
Ann St., New York, Box 4614, 








Ihe Great “HARD TIMES” PAPER. The 
best, the cheapest, the most popular. Subscribe forthe 


Cricket on the Hearth, 


amammoth 16-page Illustrated paper (size Harper’s Week- 
| ly), devoted to Literature, Romance, Useful Knowledge 
Aiusement, ete., etc. nly per year, with choice oj 
three premiums: the large and beautiful chromo, “Yes or 
| No?” any book by Charles Dickens, or a Box of Station- 
ery; paper without premium, 75 cents per year. We also 
send it four months on trial for only 25 cents, 
Specienes copy for stamp. Agents wanted. Address F, 
M. LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before payin 

>OWELL & SON 
3—26t 








bill. Send stz a4 for circular to P. POWELL & 
Gun Dealers Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 3 
Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards, 5 
new designs, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent Cards, 
40 cts.: 50 Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
signs, 6 colors, with name, 50 cts. 
New and Stylish Visitin 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. C. W. K 
Providence, R. I. 


UR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
_tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit 

list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us, 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 


VISITING CARDS, 10 styles, any 
name, in splendid card case, 25 cents. 
Agents’ terms and samples with each 
new order. We have every style. 10 
elegant samples for stamp. F. 
8S. 1OLMAN & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


MAGIC LANTERNS and Stereopticons of all 


sizes and prices. Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
lor entertainments and public exhibitions, 

F Payswelion a small capital. 74-page catalogue free. 
McAllister, M’t’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. M. CHUTE & CO., Egle 

ton Sq., Boston, Mass. Poste 
® age stamps, etc. Established 

Twelve years. ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. 8. 8. Fitcn, on Concumpiies 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia, Female Complaints and 
Throat Troubles. ‘This book, handsomely gotten w 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable 
all who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the costot 
oer and wrapping. Our new edition of this work 
andsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
ortraits of Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON Fitcu, Senior, and 
R. SAMUEL SHELDON FitTcu, Junior, fine paper, increa: 
reading matter and more standard recipes will be sent by 


mail on receipt of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
No postals — se ‘Lhe best of work guaran- 
ild Animals, Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Comic 


5 samples 
Cards, 6 
GHT & 


10” 




















DRS. S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 
FINE BRISTOL CARDS or 35 Assorted 
Snowflake, Repp, Embossed, ete., for 20 cents. 

ENTS WANTED. 11 samples for stamp. 

teed. . F. COOLEY, Brockton, Mass. 

00 Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 
Fruits, Wreaths, Birds, Battertlies, Chickens, 

Figures, &c. 

™ Embossed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, % 

e) cts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. special Terms to Dealers. 
HELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, lL 





6 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 

your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
‘for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles 
| E. B. SovtHwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31—26t 


—E CENTENNIAL CARDS. 

‘Your NAME printed on 50 for 25c. 

50 ASSORTED cards, (notwo alike,) 25c. GLASS 

cards, (6 colors,) 15e. a dozen. 50 Acquaintance 

cards (5styles,) l5c. 50 Flirtation cards, 4 kinds, 
lc. Centennial Card Case 25c. Send 3c. stam 

baer postal card) for Catalogue of Novelties. Agents Wanted. 
utfit 25cts. J. L. DEeHUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 


and that is 1 did not get it before.”’- 





urchaser. The Centennial Printing 
ress, 82 00. Complete lrinting Office, 

of the Young America Presses, Type, 

= Price 10 cts Cirenlars free. 

“to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 
u CANT BE BEA 20 handsome Address 
* Cards, no two alike 
A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, of 

paper af 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G. B. ULLMAN 
95 M IXE Cards (no two alike) with name and 

valnable recipes, for 25 cents. 

book alone is worth 25 cents. 65 Bristol Cards, with name, 
Agents wanted. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mast 
Or Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with nome, nee 


$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 

= D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 

BIG PAY Terms free. Taylor & Co.. Cleveland, 0. 

your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 

0., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow_ 
a 40-page recipe book, containin: i 

25 cents. Agent’s sample book complete (70 pages), 50 ct& 
Dp S 7 shot $3.00, 70 styles. 172. Cat. free. 

REVOLVERS: sree Gun Wonks. Chicago, Ik 

25 post-paid, L. JONES & CO., Nassan, N.Y. 
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